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15,000 
Physicians 
Approve 
when you ' 
take Sanatogen . 


—approve by their written endorsement of this remark- 
ably successful food-tonic. 


The opinions of this splendid body of practising physicians have fol- 
lowed actual test of Sanatogenm, and such a mass of opinion has a weight 
that may well give confidence toeveryone whoturnsto Sanatogen for help. 


HELP—not magic, not makeshift, not stimulant—vea/ help to an 
exhausted nervous system—that is the “‘secret’’ of Sanatogen, that is 
the basis of the enthusiastic approval of medical men who know that 
nerves to be helped must be fed. ' 


Nerves have their own hunger, and their hunger brings the rebellion 
that disturbs the balance of health. Every function of the body feels the 
depression and disturbance—sleep, digestion, mental efficiency, all are 
affected, and reaction aggravates the trouble. The one practical answer to 
this nerve hunger is food, a specific food that will give to the nerves the 
nourishment they have failed to gather from the daily food of the body. 


Sanatogen’s scientifically combined elements of nerve strength, purest 
albumen and glycero-phosphate of sodium, go straight to the points of weak- 
ness. They restore the losses and in that way rebuild and revitalize 
the system.. They cheer and invigorate by the logical matural means of 
meeting the demand. If you will try Sanatogen you will find that this multi- 
tude of physicians and the wide groups of famous men and women who have 
written of it so enthusiastically have but spoken for a universal need of the 
human system, 


This Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly to acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims first if you like 
and we are only too glad ois ou do so. Ask your doctor about it, and ip any case write at 
once for our ‘to Nerves of Tomorrow,"’ written in an absorbingly interesting style, beauti- 
fully illustrated and containing facts and information of vital interest to you. This book also 
contains evidence of tie value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not ob- 
tainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. ucics socsre: "New York 
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Copyright, 1911, b 
The Bauer Chemical Co, 


The RightRev. the Bishop 
of Chichester, England, 
writes: 

“*I have found Sanatoren mest 
beneficial as well as pleasant.’ 


Prof. Thomas B. Stillman. 
M.S., Ph.D. 


The well-known research chem- 
ist of Stevens’ Institute, 
writes: 

“The chemical union of the 
constituents of Sanatogen is a true 
one, representative of the highest 
skill in the formation of a product 
containing yhosphorus in the or- 
ganic phosphate conditicn and so 
combined that digestion and ass'm- 
jiation of Sanatogen are rendered 
complete with the greatest ease."’ 


Late King Edward’s 
Physician 
Dr. Ernest Ott, Marienbad, writes : 
**T have been using Sanatugen 
for a number of years in my prac- 
tice with excellent results. These 
results haye been notabiy good in 
the case of elderly people when it 
was desirable to build up the 
strength, to stimulate the bodily 
functions, and to improve the 
circulation of the blood.’’ 


The Rev.T.S. Chi'ds,D.D 
of Chevy Chase, writes: 


** Last Spring I had along and 
severe attack of erippe, the issue 
of which for one in h's seventy 
seventh year was doubtiul. 1 re 
signet the charge of my church 
and rested. A friend, an English 
gentleman, cailed my attenticn to 
Sanatugen. I have used one sma!! 
box and two large ones with 
marked results. In the first place 
there has not been the slightest ill 
effect. Then, whatever the cause, 
I find myself in such renewed 
hea'th that I have accepted a cal! 
te another charge and—if one may 
judge for himselfi—am ax able to 
preach as I have ever been in my 
life. I am a convertto ag 
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Interesting New Macmillan Books 








ON POLITICAL, SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL MATTERS 


“The New Democracy” 


By Walter E. Weyl, Ph.D. 


You are entering on a Presidential campaign more tensely interesting than any since. that of 1860. Into the 


exciting situation many forces enter:—the presence of the “plutocracy’”’ in politics, the growi solidarity 


of the labor vote, the woman suffrage movement, 


new democracy.” If you are interested at all in ‘the political and social situation, you wil 


and .a social consciousness waking and groping for “a 


find that this 


book clarifies much which is confusing, expresses your feeling and outlines your program of democracy— 
political, social, and industrial—more definitely and forcibly than you have ever seen it done in print before. 


The Modern Woman’s 
Rights Movement 


By K. Schirmacher ° 


Translated from the German by Dr. Cari C. 
Ecxuarpt, of Colorado. 
Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Democratic England 
By Percy Alden, M. P. 


A concise statement of the important social prob- 
lems which the voter in England faces today. 
Ready next week. Probably $1.50 net. 


Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus 


By Henry C. Vedder 
An imeresting consideration of the points of like- 
ness and difference between the ethics of Jesus 
and the socialism of today. 
Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


Free Will and Human 
Responsibility 
By Herman Harrell Horne, Ph.D. 


Well known for his studies in the philosophy of 
education, Professor of the History of Education 
and the History of Philosophy, New York Uni 
versity. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61 





Ready this week. Cloth, 12mo, $2.09 net. 


All the Children of 
all the People 


By W.lliam Hawley Smith 


Author of “The Evolution of Dodd.” An exceec- 
ingly interesting discussion of that fermenting 
problem the American attempt at universal educa- 


tion. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61 
Great Educators of Three 
Centuries 


By Frank P. Graves, Ph. D. 


Professor of the History of Education in the Ohio 
State University, Author of “A History of Edu 
cation.’ Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 net. 


Outline of a Course of Study in 
the Philosophy of Education 


‘By John A. MacVannel, Po. D. 


Professor of the Philosophy of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Cloth, 12mo, ninety cents net. 


Social Aspects of Education 
By Professor Irving King 
of the State University of Iowa. A book of 
sources and original discussions of the social, a 
distinct from psychological, phases of education 
In press. 


The Record of a City: A Social Survey of Lowell 


By George F. Kenngott. /ilustrated. Decorated cloth, 12mo, probably $3.co net. 
An explicit account of the industrial changes of twenty years and of present industrial conditions. 











NEW VOLUMES OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND POETRY 


Tennyson and his Friends 
Edited by Hallan Lord Tennyson 


Contributed to by many of the poei's f.iend:. 
lustrated, Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. 


The New History 
By James Harvey Robinson, Ph.D. 


Professor of Modern History, Co!umoia Univer- 
sity. With other Essays in historical Cri.icism. 
Nearly Ready. 





Daily Bread 
By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 


Dramatic roems, poignantly presenting undercur- 
rents of lives which, on the surface, are merely 
earning daily bread. 

Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.°5. 


The H.1l of Vision 


By James Stephens 


Author of “Insur;ections.”’ 
Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1 35. 











Published 
by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPA 


64-66 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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RARELY—IF EVER-DOES ANY 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Registered by the Univ a of the State of New York 
offer such splendid, practica Pessent and professional 
edvantages as that connected wit 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N.Y. 


A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully located in- 
stitution on the famous Hudson River, only 14 miles 
from New York City. Homelike surroundings. Graded 
course of study w th diploma. Applications may be 
made to the Superintendent. 











MAKE THE FARM PAY /} 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agricu! ture, Hor- 
tieuts:, Floriculture, Landscupe Gardening, Fores- 
try, Powtry Culture and Veterinary Science under 
Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College, Prof. 
Craig of Cornell University and other eminent teachers. 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under able 
professors in leading ——_ 

250 page catalce Write to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 134, Springtield, Mass, 








Prof. Brooks 














CAMPS 





CAMP CHAMPLAIN, Mallett’s Bay, Vermont 

For boys who enjoy camp life. Splendid y si uated on sheitered bay on Lake 
Champlain, 8 miies from Bur.ing:vn Ail laad and water sports. Mo.orboat 
Seenery superb. Careful supervision by coilege couusellors. Camp 
physician. Unrler the auspices « f Berkeley Schvol, New York. ‘Phone 
connection. Address J] C.ark Read, Berkeiey School, New York. 


CAMP OXFORD An ideal Summer Camp 

for Boys, Oxford, Me. 

ve omen Camp Oxford, without reserve, as a health- 

fal, ne ——- summer place for boys.’’—Bishop Ed- 
win H. ughes 

Sports and pleasures of every kind. Booklet. 

A. F. CALDWELL, M. A. 


DIV- A-LET DIVISION BY LETTERS 


PRICE 50 CENTS 

unique mental diversion extant! Mental arith- 

 - od the phabet. Adapted to parties or for indi- 

vidual amusement. Just the thing for convalescents and 

“‘shut-ins.”” W. H. VAIL. — and Publisher, 141 
Second Avenue, Newark, N. J. 














BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
tion. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
126 Seuth 13th Street - - Philadelphia 
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For Every Week 


a Y goer short sermon of 
real practical value will be 
found in the new volume 
by Rev. Julian K. Smyth, 
entitled ‘‘Religion and 
Life.’ ‘l hese sermons are 
condensed with great care 
and form a very useful 
book, such as every family 
should have. It may be 
purchased from the office 
of the New Church Board 
of Publication, No. 3 West 
29th Street, New York, or 
the retail stores of Scribner, 
Putnam, Revell, or Bren- 
tano. Beautifully bound in 
limpleather. Price, $1.25. 




















Daylight’s 
Only Rival 


The Master Lamp represents a 
step in advance of every means ot 
lighting known. 

It diffuses a soft, uniform light 
that rivals the daily sunshine and 
makes the evening—whether spent at 
the library .or sewing table, the fi- 
ano, or in the easy chair—one ot 
pleasure and keen enjoyment. 


TheMaster Lamp 


**Condensed Sunshine” 
does away with the glaring electric light, the fi ckering gas 
jet and the dull flare of the smoking, smelling oil lamp. 
It gives a light that is radiant and brings an air of cheery~ 
comfort and coziness into the home. With the Master 
Lamp it is possible to distinguish or match the most deli 
cate shades of color. 

It is made in an artistic design in bright polished brass, 
dull brass and jap bronze, harmonizing with any color 
scheme or decoration. 

Read Our Everlasting Guarantee 

If the Master “amp proves .n any way unsatisfactory— 
weeks, moriths, or years after purchase—we will replace it 
or refund your money at once. 

The lamp is made and sold only by us. 
$5.00 delivered; we taking all fisk of breakage during 
transit. If you would like to learn more about the lamp 
before ordering, write for booklet “The Master Lamp.’ 
Address Dept. ‘*M.” 


United Lamp and Burner Company 


New York Philade!phia Boston Chicago 


The 


The price is 
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THE BODY NO LONGER REFLECTS THE 
LINES OF HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES. THE 
SIDES CONTINUE BEYOND THE DRIVER'S 
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B: RA AVE.L | 


to Spain, The Riviera and Continent. Sail Apri! 6th. 
Geusieats tour Ninety days. (Organized and conducted by Rev. 
Ancrew J. uraham. Chayerone. Send fr interecting Booklet, 
NEW YORK TRAVEL CLUB, 


250 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
EAGER TOURS “srtccr’panries, 


Orient Mar. 30, $695. Summer Tours to Ex n Sailings ‘’ a book 
for independent travelers. EAGER TOURS, 309 N. Charles St.. Balto... Md. 
to Europe 


FREE TRIP ar 


ven 
at any time to an organizer of a party of three. Vn 
BABCOCK EUROPEAN TOURS, 1137 Dean St., B’kiyn. 


Massachusetts. 














ROPE Best Way to Travel at Moderate Cost 
and Orient Send for 
J, P. Graham, ideal Ti 





THE BOYD TOURS ; 


» M7, 


oe Europe, 
Russia, all countries. 


For discriminating a 


Mediterra- 
nean, Norway, 





ALL ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS IN 
(MorwaAy. 
SCANTANAMA| t TRAVEL BUREAG 


OLYMPIC GAMES STOCKHOU 
GOLDEN RULE TOU 


Small pastas, 
includin 
. Van 





IDEAL 
TRIPS 
June sailings to southern and northern ports. 
Scandinavia and Russia. 25th year. 

EUSEN, 542 West 124th Street, New York, 


GREECE TO SCOTLAND 


knowing. (12th year.) Select, Educational, 
Splendid Leadership. and up. Small-party 
organizers wanted. Easy to A for us. Prof. Cora 
Steele-Libby, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


EUROPEAN ART EPOCHS 


Small rty sailing June 15th, Greece, Italy, and the 
North. wo specialists as leaders. Do not confuse this 
tour with others; there’s a difference. Ask for plan. 

THE MAINE TOUR, Orono, Maine. 





Best value 
Co-operative 
SUROPE gox5 Grade, 


ever offered. 


system worth 








Allen Palestine Party 
and Europe. 15th Oriental Tour 
21. 80to to 101 days. $475-$750. 
Also 25th European Tour next Summer. 
Rev. Ray Alien, D. D., Rochester, N. Y 


Be Well Supplied with Information a Your Spring or 
Summer Vacation 


SWITZERLAND 


Start today. Secure our TRAVEL LETTER No. A3 with 
landsomely illustrated literature, and Hotel Guide. All 
free. Use our service and save money. 


FEDERAL RAILROAD 


SWISS > 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


9 Day Tours of Japan 
See Japan at her best—in April, the Cherry 
Blossom Season. By special arrangement with 
the Japan railway lines, passengers on the Steam- 
ship Minnesota have privilege of making inland 
route, Yokohama to Nagasaki or vice versa by 
rail at no additional expense. 

{i This tour takes nine days, includes Tokyo, Nikko, Mi- 


yanoshita, Miyajima (Sacred Island) and trip along the 
Inland Sea. 

qf Round trip on Minnesota to Manila and Hong Kong 
comprises delightful eleven weeks tour with best of ac- _ 
commodations at $337.50, first class. MINNESOTA sails 
from Seattle, March 16th; returns June 1st. Make reser- 
vations early. Send for handsome free book “Nine Day 
Tours ef Japan’ and illustrated folder. 


H. A. Noble, Gen. Pass’r Agt., St. Paul, Minn 





Great Northern Steamship Co- 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
» BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


A family hotel notable for a quiet air of domesticity 
and homelike atmosphere. 


E. E, SPANGENBERG, Manager. 











SANITARIUMS 
For treat- 


EASTON SANITARIUM 2°,¢°o: 


Elderly People needing skilled care and attention; also 
for nervous and mentally ill. Superior location. Visit 
here before selecting a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. 
Kinney for particulars. one 166, Easton, Pa. 





THE PILGRIM TOURS “0° 
$8500 
“A TOUR FOR EVERYBODY ”’ 
Attractive Spring Trips to the Mediterranean. 
For Booklet of European Tours address 
306 Washington Street, Boston 


N York, Phila., Chi » Pi 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Agents, Sie °Bencit” Ghicsgo. Pits: 


SIX MONTHS IN EUROPE 


Small party sailing April 13th for Gibraltar—four wecks 
in Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, France. First class in every detail—steamers, rail- 
ways, hotels, carriages, automobiles, coaches, couriers; 
opera in Munich, Bayreuth, Dresden, Paris; visit Carls- 
bad, Marienbad, Wiesbaden; Rhine to Cologne; autoing 
in Paris, Chateau district and near France. Terms and 
detail upon application. Members must register by 
March isth. References exchanged. MRS. ROBERT G. 
FORD, Glaslyn, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 








! 





farms, dwellings for sale or rent in 


ESTATE beautiful Lakeville. Scenery unsur- 


passed anywhere. Buy fore property advances, 
Apply to J. Spencer Voorhees, Lakeville, Ct. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
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Thousand Teun to the Front—Worth $500 to 
Anyone—Greatest Work Since the Bible 


“Dr. Moras has written a Commonsense Book on Autology, and 
by so doing, placed the Standard of the Creed of Health farther 
to the front than any man who has lived for a thousand years.”— 
E.sert Husfarp. 

“Autology is without doubt the greatest book since the Bible. It 
is to the physical man what the Bible is to the spiritual man.”— 
W. C. Focc, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Here is what the Editor of the “Dental Summary” writes about 
AUTOLOoGY in the May, 1911, number: 

“Dr. E. R. Moras, Highland Park, Ill., has written a book that every man, woman and child owes to 
his intelligence to read and study. It is called ‘Autology and Autopathy,’ which, being translated: liberally, 
may be construed ‘He that knows himself may cure himself.’ While it is a ‘medical’ book in the common 
acceptance of the term, there isn’t-a word about medicines in the entire work. But there is more hard 
common-sense, more information concerning the body in health and disease, more advice about diet for brain, 
nerve and body building than in the entire libraries of the world besides. Ethically.and professionally, 
the author of this really remarkable book stands high, but the contents of the book are such as to place him 
high above his fellows, and it will stand as a monument to him after his professional record is forgotten. 
bie book is worth $500.00 to any man who cares for his own personal welfare, or the health of wife and 
abies. 


“‘We consider Autotocy One of the Most Wonderful Books Ever Written.”—PuysicaL CULTURE MAGAZINE, 


“Please Accept our Thanks for the 
great work you have offered the pub- 
lic. The book is worth its weight in 
gold. We have followed instructions 
and are feeling like new persons. My 
husband had been dyspeptic all his 
life, could eat nothing without feeling 
the greatest of pain, and now he does 
not know what such troubles are. I 
suffered with headaches since a little 
girl, doctored for it, and physicians 
told me it was neuralgia and could 
not be cured. I suffered untold 
agonies, but today I am well. Have 
not felt anything of those dreadful 
spells since I have followed instruc- 
tions in Autology. We hope that hu- 
manity will open their eyes to the 
great gift you have put in front of 
them.” 

Mrs. Droz, Torrington, Conn. 


“Autology is the Nearest to 
Being the Guide to Perpetual 
Youth of anything 1 ever saw 
in print. I have carefully 
read, and will continue read- 
ing and digesting your instruc- 
tions. I have eliminated ‘the 
old idea that we must be 
drugged, rubbed and robbed, 
electrified, burned and blistered 
in a vain hope of getting well. 
Anyone who reads Autology 
will know more about curing 
their ills and keeping well than 
could be learned by reading all 
the medical. books ever pub- 
lished.” 

Pror. E. B. DENHAM, 
New Bedford, -Mass 


“One Year Ago I began to be an 
Autologist. Last evening I was tell- 
ing a friend about it and she asked 
me if I would go back to the old way 
of living and I answered her, ‘No, 
not for all that is in this world.’ I 
have not had a cold since last August, 
and not a hint of asthma since last 
December. I am often asked if I am 
not afraid it will return, and I say 
most decidedly, ‘No.’ I now know 
what perfectly good health is, and I 
expect to live one hundred years at 
least. I wanted to let you know that 
I have outwitted the doctors who told 
me that I could never be any better. 
God bless Autology and its noble au- 
thor.” 

(Miss) Apptr M. Brown, 
New Woodstock, New York. 





Well or Sick, You Need AUTOLOGY 


4 Avtotocy is no theory, no fad, no creed and no experiment, 
either. It deals with the practical business of your body and brain 
as you have learned to deal with the practical business of your 
home affairs, plants and flowers, your land and grain, your dollars 
and cents. 

With Avutotocy there need be no such thing as pain or sickness 
in your life. Do you realize what that means? That you may know 
and see for yourself I will send you my 


“GUIDE TO AUTOLOGY” 


Valuable Books of Priceless Information that Everybody Needs.— 
EVERY CHAPTER IS A GEM. 


Write your name and address plainly in the coupon below, or on 
your own letter paper, and encolse toc (a dime or stamps) and 
mail to 


E. R. MORAS, M. D.., Dept. 809, Highland Park, Ill 


CUT OFF HERE AND MAIL TODAY 





E. R. MORAS, M.D., Dept. 809, Highland Park, Ill. 
Dear Doctor: I am interested in your offer. I enclose 
cents for which please send me your “Guide to Autology. 








By E. R. MORAS, M. D. 
Harvard University Medical School, 
*88; College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (Chicago) ’8o. Formerly 
House Physician and Surgeon in 
Cook County Hospital (Chicago); 
Professor of Obstetrics, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons (Chicago), 
ete. 
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MOORES ' 
Modern Methods 


A Practical Instruction Book 
in Loose Leaf Record-Keeping 
a mg full Gapecion a Asa Mone ong Tine 
aving met \ Desert 
illustrates 40 Record Fore with tall explanation of 
use. 
Wewill send this book WITHOUT CHARGE 
to any Business or Professional Man who 
writes for it. 
John C. Moore Corporation 
124 Stone Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 











“GLADIOLI- 
THE PEOPLE’S ORCHIDS” 


This is what some one has aptly called them 
because they are so varied in wonderful 
colors and markings. No special soil, no 
enemies, no care, no bother. They belong 
in every garden. You want them in yours. 


I Will Teach You How to Grow Them 


Write me that you are interested in this royal 
flower and I will send you my little book: The 
Uses of the Modern Gladiolus. It tells all about 
the Gladiolus—how to grow it and how to use it, 
outdoors and in. It describes the best varieties 
and shows many of them in their exquisite natural 
tints, reproduced by the wonderful French color 
process. It is free to those who are interested. 
I want you to have a copy. Send for it today. 
It is free. 


ARTHUR COWEE, MEADOWVALE FARMS 
Box 25, Berlin, N. Y. 














Healthful 
Home Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
makes a delightful and refresh- 
ing beverage, satisfying thirst, 
aiding digestion and restoring 
energy. 

Put a teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate in a glass of water, and sugar 
to taste. This is far superior to lemonade, 
lime juice or other acidulous drinks, 

It is especially valuable in coun- 
teracting the ill effects of the 
excessive use of TEA, COFFEE or 
ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 


HORSFORD’S — 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 














Liberal Land Policy 
of Victcria, 
Australia 


Think of Buying the Best of Lands 
at $40 to $75 per Acre and 
Having 31% Years to 
Make Payment. 


On April 3, 1912, the steamship Tahiti will leave San 
Francisco for Melbourne, Australia, this trip being ese 
cially arranged to permit those interested in investigating 
the land offerings of the Victorian Government to obta’n 
an exceptionally low one way and round trip rate, with 
free railroad transportation on all Victorian railways. 

No government has ever offered to the public such un 
usual opportunities to secure a home as Victoria does 
The finest of lands, adapted for all kinds of horticulture, 
agriculture and stock raising, in a climate mild and pleas- 
ing like California, near large markets and where every 
opportunity is offered the colonist to succeed are open to 
settlers. 

These lands are sold at $40 to $75 per acre, and are 
under an irrigation system said to be the finest in th- 
world. The government gives the settler 31% years to 
make the payments on his purchase. 

Messrs. Peck-Judah Co., 687 Market street, San Fran 
cisco, the American agents of the Victorian Government, 
will be pleased to send folders, booklets descriptive of th: 
lands, and special pamphlets on wheat and fru’t grewinz, 
stock raising, etc., free to any one interested, 
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Survey of the World 


Since La Follette’s Senator La Follette 


is no longer a factor 
in the Presidential 
contest, altho he refuses formally to 
withdraw. Roosevelt supporters who 
were ostensibly La Follette men are now 
“out in the open.” There have also been 
accretions to the Taft forces. Mr. La 
Follette’s breakdown has been attributed, 
in some quarters, to anger and disap- 
pointment at the progress Mr. Roosevelt 
has made as a candidate. The Wiscon- 
sin Senator’s best friends at home assert 
that he had Mr. Roosevelt’s pledge that 
he would not be a candidate in 1912. 
Senator La Follette plans a European 
voyage, it is said. The Slayden reso- 
lution against third terms for Presidents 
has not passed the House of Representa- 
tives, but gave Mr. McCall, a Repub- 
lican from Massachusetts, a chance to 
deliver a notable speech, in which he 
declared a limited tenure of office for the 
Chief Executive to be “the most impor- 
tant bond to republican institutions.” 
Examples were cited by the learned Rep- 
resentative from Roman history and the 
history of Mexico. Since Washington's 
refusal to stand for a second re-election, 
the third term has been “the Rubicon 
over which no President might pass.” 
The traditional restriction of the presi- 
dency to two terms “has acquired the 
force of a constitutional limitation, and 
the validity of positive law.” 

“The restriction imposed by Washington’s 
example,” Mr. McCall continued, “was never 
so salutary as today. The army of Federai 
emplovees has grown from a few hundred to 
nearly half a million. The activities of the 
National Government have expanded in a be- 
wildering fashion. More than the total 
amount of our annual expenditure under 


Washington is now spent by the Government 
each year for inspectors and detectives for 
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supervising what we write, what sort of con- 
tracts we make and how we conduct our busi- 
ness. The central authority may know what 
every man does. This knowledge or ability 
to know business secrets and an unlimitea 
power of prosecution for loosely defined statu- 
tory crimes enormously increase the weapons 
which an ambitious and unscrupulous Presi- 
dent might employ to continue indefinitely in 
office.” 

——~According to A. P. Moore, editor of 
the Pittsburgh Leader, who claims to 
have been the first tc utter the “Roose- 
velt for 1912” slogan, Mr. Roosevelt 
bade him last week tell 

“the progressives that I will not desert the 
cause, and that they will find me fighting side 
by side with them to the finish.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is kept busy daily inter- 
viewing friendly politicians from every 
State and Territory. He has accepted 
an invitation to address the Ohio Consti- 
tutional Convention on February 21. At 
Chicago, eight governors and delegates 
from twenty-eight States met on Febru- 
ary 10 and organized permanently to ad- 
vance his candidacy... The delegates fa- 
vor presidential primaries in all the 
States. From the Rocky Mountain 
States, where the Roosevelt stock has 
stood high, a warning has been conveyed 
to the ex-President that, unless he drops 
Gifford Pinchot, ex-Chief Forester, as an 
active campaign worker, he must lose the 
support of that region, Mr. Pinchot’s 
advocacy of conservation along radical 
lines having made him unpopular in the 
less developed parts of the country long 
ago, even among many sc-called pro- 
gressives. Representative William B. 
McKinley, of Illinois, has been selected 
to conduct the President’s campaign for 
delegates to the Republican National 
Convention at Chicago. Mr. McKinley 
is classified as a standpatter, and was 
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lately elected to serve a third term in 
Congress. Taft headquarters will be 
opened in Washington. Mr. McKinley, 
aiter a conference with Senator Crane, 


of Massachusetts, and Secretary Hilles, 


claims that the President will have 780 
votes at Chicago on the first ballot—or 
241 more than the required majority. 
Before the President addressed the New 
York Republican Club on Lincoln’s 
Birthday he learned that the Colorado 
State Central Committee had voted, 105 
to 10, to send Taft delegates to the con- 
vention, that the Republicans in Alaska 
had taken similar action, as also the 
Eighth Virginia District, that of Alex- 
andria. Mr. Taft has the Florida dele- 
gation, as well. 
od 

A bitter attack upon 
Mr. Bryan was de- 
livered in the House of 
Representatives on February 10, by 
Representative Martin E. Dies, of 
Texas, and received applause from the 
Democratic members who, in two cau- 
cuses, have ignored that leader’s advice. 
Praising Messrs. Clark and Underwood, 
and replying to Mr. Bryan’s criticism of 
the Supreme Court, and to personal 
criticism, the Texan declared that he 
“neither feared the power nor respected 
the judgment” of the Nebraskan, who 
“has led the Democrats thru three disas- 
trous defeats.” Mr. Bryan’s name is 
frequently spoken now in connection 
with the threatened probe of the “money 
trust.” The Bryanite resolution for such 
an investigation was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Henry, chairman of the 
Rules Committee, which committee was 
authorized to make the special investiga- 
tion; but the Democratic congressional 
caucus of last week directed that the 
investigation should be made by four 
standing committees of the House, those 
on Banking and Currency, Judiciary, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
Elections. An investigation by a joint 
committee of the House and Senate is 
the latest proposal. “There has been 


The Democrats 


much loose talk,’ says Mr. Pujo, of 
Louisiana, chairman. of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, which will prob- 
ably call Mr. Bryan as the first witness 
in the case, if the House authorizes an 
investigation. 


“The monetary system 
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should be investigated along scientific, 
not political lines.” But Mr. Bryan 
“fears the investigation will prove .a 
farce.” No action or remedial legisla- 
tion’is expected at this session. Ex- 
Governor Folk, of Missouri, has with- 
drawn as an active candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for President. 
He asks his friends to support Champ 
Clark. But if the Speaker cannct secure 
the nomination he will feel free to re- 
enter the race-————Governor Harmon, 
addressing the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention on February 8, declared against 
the initiative and referendum. The ini- 
tiative.and referendum are, he said, mere 
experiments in government, and he 
counseled the men who are making a 
new constitution for the State to wait 
and see how the innovations worked in 
other commonwealths before adopting 
them. He regarded the question of 
liquor licenses as calling for the exercise 
of self-government, and he believed a 
majority of the voters preferred a license 
system. He counseled the restriction of 
Icenses to proper persons, and _ strict 
regulation. Governor Wilson, of 
New Jersey, will not accept the invita- 
tion of the Ohio Constitutional Conven- 
tion to address it, declining an oppor- 
tunity to reply to Governor Harmon on 
the initiative and referendum. He has 
also declined to address the Ohio Pres- 
byterian Convention at Warren. He 
will not invade the State while its Gov- 
ernor is a rival candidate for the nomi- 
nation. It is reported, however, that 
Wilson headquarters are to be opened in 
Cleveland. The New Jersey candidate 
was well received last week at Frank- 
fort, Ky. 








a 

Several witnesses 
have been ordered 
to appear before the 
House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Department of Agriculture to testify 
in the Florida Everglades Land investi- 
gation decided upon February 8. The 
dismissal of Chief Engineer Elliott, of 
the Drainage Division of the department, 
and his assistant, precipitated the inves- 
tigation. The engineers were charged 
with misapplying funds—tho not with 
peculation. Indeed, their friends say 
that they were dismissed “to cover the 
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embarrassment” of a superior and to 
. punish them for rendering an unfavor- 
able report. Solicitor McCabe, of the 
Agriculture Department, declares that 
the statement issued by Representative 
Frank Clark, who has moved for the in- 
vestigation, is “prejudiced and one 
sided,” the Florida representative hav- 
ing charged that officers of the Govern- 
ment made it possible for “land sharks” 
(who have advertised widely) to sell 
lands under from two to ten feet of 
water, and practically valueless, thereby 
bringing discredit upon the Federal 
Government and the State of Florida, 
while. enriching unscrupulous real estate 
boomers. In the House, Mr. Clark has 
declared that he is ready to prove 

“that the Secretary of Agriculture told me in 
the presence of reputable witnesses that he 
suppressed a circular ietter that gave the facts, 
at the instance of persons engaged in selling 
lands in the everglades of Florida.” 

This report had been prepared, it is said, 
at an expense to the Government of 
$11,000. The Senate. Committee on 
Privileges and Elections ordered, on 
February 10, by a vote of 8 to 5, a re- 
port exonerating Senator Isaac Stephen- 
son, of Wisconsin, of corruption in his 
election to the Senate. Five members— 
Senators Clapp, Jones, and Kenyon (Re- 
publicans), and Lea and Kern (Demo- 
crats) will sign a minority report, hold- 
ing that the admitted expenditure of 
$107,000 to obtain the nomination raises 
a presumption of guilt which the evi- 
dence has not removed. Five Republi- 
cans and three Democrats—Johnstone, 
Fletcher, and Pomerene—signed the ma- 
jority report of exoneration. The 
Senate Committee on Pensions has voted 
to report unfavorably the Sherwood bill, 
passed by the House, adding about $75,- 
000,000 to the yearly cost of pensions. 
The vote was 10 to 4. The vote for a 
favorable report on a compromise meas- 
ure, suggested by Senator Smoot 
(Utah), was-12 to 2. This will carry 
an annual appropriation of about $24,- 
000,000. 








& 


The Federal grand jury at 
Labor Cases Indianapolis, which has 
been investigating the dyna- 
miting cases, returned thirty-two true 
bills on February 8. Some forty labor 
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men are implicated. March 12 is the 
date set for the arraignment. The aggre- 
gate of bonds to be required is about 
$300,000. Arrests the country over will 
be made simultaneously. Four labor 
leaders indicted at Los Angeles—Tveit- 
-‘moe, Johannsen, Clancy and Munsey— 
on the charge of conspiracy to transport 
dynamite, entered pleas of not guilty. 
The joint committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature which is investigating 
the Lawrence strike has been holding 
sessions with the manufacturers in Bos- 
ton and the strikers in Lawrence. The 
strike committee is disposed to accept 
no settlement until the release of strike 
leader Ettor is effected. While Ettor 1as 
been in jail William D. Haywooc tas 
been touring the East to enlist sympathy 
and raise a strike fund. About 170 chil- 
dren, varying in age from two to four- 
teén years, selected from the families of 
striking operatives, were forwarded to 
New York on February 10, under the 
escort of parents, strike leaders and 
nurses. In New York they were dis- 
tributed among various families, after 
parading with red flags draped in black. 
At Lawrence prosecutions of the leaders 
and parents responsible for sending the 
children to New York were threatened. 
Yet it is planned to send on a thousand 
more children. About 10,000 operatives, 
or one-third of the normal number, ‘are 
now at work. Some strikers are also 
drifting out of the Industrial Workers 
of the World (Ettor’s organization) into 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
rival union. 





x 
Secretary of State 
Central America Knox is about to 


visit the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries bordering upon the Carib- 
bean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, his 
purpose being to promote a better under- 
standing of the spirit of the Monroe Doc- 
trine and to show the friendly attitude of 
our Government, especially in its at- 
tempts to improve the financial condition 
of several of the republics. He will be 
carried by a naval cruiser to Colon. After 
visiting the capitals of Costa Rica, Ni- 
caragua, Honduras, Salvador and Guate- 
mala, he will go to Venezuela, Porto 
Rico, San Domingo, Hayti and Cuba. 
——tThe stipulated period of time hav- 


THE 


ing expired, the syndicate of New York 
bankers (led by J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.), which offered a 
loan of $10,000,000 to Honduras, in con- 
nection with the pending loan coiven- 
tion, has withdrawn from the undertak- 
ing, and the convention, or treaty, has 
been recommitted by the Senate to its 
committee on Foreign Relations. The 
money was to have been used in paying 
the foreign debt of. Honduras, at 15 
cents on the dollar, and in building a 
railroad. It is now expected that a New 
Orleans syndicate, led by the Whitney 
Central National Bank, will loan $6,000,- 
ooo to Honduras, in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty. Following what 
seemed to be a rejection of the treaty, 
the Honduras Congress ordered a can- 
cellation of railroad and wharf contracts 
or concessions held by W. S. Valentine, 
of New York, and directed the Govern- 
ment to take possession of the property 
at -Puerto Cortez. When the Govern- 
ment was about to seize the property, it 
was protected and held by marines, land- 
ed from the United States gunboat 
“Petrel.” Whereupon trains on the 
road (which is fifty-six miles long) were 
stopped by the Government. The ma- 
rines have been withdrawn, but our Gov- 
ernment reserves the right to make a 
claim for damages. 


There was great dis- 
order in many parts 
of Mexico last week, 
an unorganized revolution being in prog- 


Disorder in Mexico 


ress. This movement is due mainly to 
the disappointment of many of Madero’s 
men, who expected that his victory would 
be followed by a distribution of the great 
landed estates for their benefit. Half of 
the state of Chihuahua is in revolt, and 
uprisings have been reported in nearly 
every other State. In the south, near 
the capital, the Government has been un- 
able to overcome Zapata’s bandit army, 
altho in several battles the Zapatists were 
driven back. There were rumors that 
Chihuahua was about to secede, declar- 
ing its independence, and that General 
Orozco was disloyal. Both were denied. 
Madero urged Orozco to become military 
dictator of Chihuahua, and, upon the 
resignation of Governor Aureliano Gon- 
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zales, the General was elected by the 
Legislature to succeed him. but he de-. 
clined the office because the Legislature 
refused to indorse the Madero Govern- 
ment. At the beginning of the present 
week there were no signs that Orozco 
was disloyal. On the other hand his 
acts, as well as his words, showed that 
he was faithfully supporting the Govern- 
ment. In all parts of Mexico reports 
that the United States was about to in- 
tervene caused resentment. For this rea- 
son, and on account of unrestrained 
brigandage, many American residents 
hastily left the country. Prominent and 
wealthy Mexicans also crossed into 
Texas. Railroads were disabled by the 
burning of bridges. At the capital, 
Manuel Ugarte, the Argentine agitator, 
was denouncing the United States before 
large audiences. On the other hand, 
Madero, in published statements, was 
commending the United States, upon 
friendly relations with which, he said, 
Mexico’s peace and prosperity depended. 
Mexico had never been aided by other 
Latin-American countries, and could not 
look to them for help. The retiring Gov- 
ernor of Chihuahua, Aureliano Gon- 
zales, urged all to unite in resisting the 
Our recent order for 
mobilizing the army, he said, meant ap- 
proaching invasion and _ subjugation. 
Mexicans must resist or be enslaved. 
The constitutional Governor, Abram 
Gonzales (who is also Minister of the 
Interior), arrived in Chihuahua at the 
beginning of the present week, empow- 
ered to distribute $250,000 among the 
discontented Maderist soldiers, to give 
$50,000 to the widows and orphans of 
revolutionists, and to buy large estates in 
order that the land might be sold in small 
tracts at merely nominal prices to those 
who fought for Madere. He hoped all 
this would restore peace. The situation 
caused much anxiety at Washington. 
Our entire mobile army of 34,000 men 
was ready to start for the border, but no 
marching order was given. While it was 
thought that anarchy might eventually 
call for intervention in behalf of 45,000 
American residents and about $1,000,- 
000,000 of American capital, it was seen 
that such a step must expose resident 
Americans to great danger. 
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After all the dire 
threats by the Ulsterites 
of riot and bloodshed 
if Winston Churchill and John Redmond 
dared speak for Home Rule in Belfast, 
the affair went oft very peacefully. The 
only violence was that displayed by a 
suffraget, who struck Mr. Churchill in 
the face with her flag when he lan !ed 
in Scotland on his return from Ireland. 
A heavy rain in Belfast assisted the po- 
lice in maintaining order, for the 
drenched crowds on the streets had 
hardly spirit enough to say “Boo!” to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty on his 
arrival. The big tent on Celtic Park did 
not keep off the rain, but the 5,000 peo- 
ple gathered listened with enthusiasm to 
Mr. Churchill’s defense of the Home 
Rule bill, which he explained thus: 


“The Crown will be in a position to refuse 
its assent to any unjust law, and the Imperial 
Parliament will be able to repeal any such law. 
Religious freedom will be secured. The Privy 
Council will be able to declare void any law 
which goes beyond the limits of the home rule 
bill. The military will remain under the con- 
icol of the Imperial Government. 

“The financial proposals of the bill will give 
a fair start to the Irish Government and it 
will not be possible that insidious taxes can be 
placed upon Ulster. The Irish Parliament, 
however, will have real control of its finances, 
but the system used must be consistent with 
the financial system of the United Kingdom. 

“The Imperial Government will continue to 
carry out the land purchase and old age pen- 
sions schemes. The Irish representation at 
Westminster will be reduced.” 


He defended the idea of local govern- 
ment by calling attention to the fact that 
England’s two rivals for commercial su- 
premacy, the United States and Ger- 
many, were governed respectively by 46 
and 23 separate legislative bodies —— 
Mr. Churchil!l’s speech in Glasgow on 
the following day was perhaps more im- 
portant than his Belfast address, for in 
speaking of the naval program he said: 


“There, however, is this difference between 
British naval power and the friendly empire 
—and 
friendly power—of Germany. The British 
navy is to us necessary, and fron. sone point 
of view the German navy is to them more in 
the nature of a luxury. Our naval power in- 
volves British existence in its expansion. We 
cannot menace the peace of a single Continen- 
tal hamlet, nor do we wish to do so, no mat- 
ter how great and supreme our navy may be- 
come. 

“But, on the other hand, the whole fortune 
of our race and empire, the whole treasure 
accumulated during so many centuries of sac- 
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I trust it may long remain a great: 
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rifice and achievement, would perish and be 
swept utterly away if our naval supremacy 
were to be impaired. It is the British navy 
which makes, Great Britain a great power. 
But Germany was great, respected, and hon- 
ored all over the world before she had a sin- 
gle ship. 

“The Government resolved to maintain the 
naval supremacy which this country enjoys. 
We were never in a better position and the 
country was never more united in its resolve 
to see the supremacy of the British navy main- 
tained.” 

This utterance must be considered 
in connection with the visit of Lord 
Haldane, Secretary of War to Berlin, 
ostensibly ‘to investigate scientific edu- 
cation in the German universities.” It 
is admittea, however, that he is holding 
political conversations with the Chan- 
cellor and the Kaiser, and that Russia 
and France are being informed of what 
takes place in them. Great indigna- 
tion has been aroused in England by the 
conviction at Leipzig of Bertrand 
Stewart, a London lawyer, for espionage, 
after a secret trial and his sentence to 
three and a half years’ imprisonment. 
The only witness introduced by the 
prosecution was a Belgian ex-convict. 
——About the same time Heinrich 
Grosse, a captain in the German mer- 
chant marine, was sentenced in England 
to three years’ penal servitude for 
espionage in trying to get information 
as to the armament of the British sub- 
marines. But Grosse was tried by jury 
in open court with a lawyer to defend 
him. The King and Queen returned 
from their three months’ trip to India on 
February 6, and were greeted by crowds 
in the streets singing “Home, Sweet 
Home.” There is great relief over their 
safe return. 

J 


Secretary Knox is 
Knox’s Note on China followin g the 

precedent of Sec- 
retary Hay in insisting upon an “open 
door” and “hands off” policy in China. 
Germany also takes the same view of the 
situation, and the agreement of the two 
Powers found expression in the publica- 
tion of a note dated February 3 and ad- 
dressed to the Imperial German Ambas- 
sador at Washington, Count J. H. von 
sernstorff, by the Secretary of State. 
After calling attention to the unanimity 
of action which the Powers so far have 
shown, Mr. Knox says; 
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“It is, therefore, evident to this Government 
that all the powers have up to the present, 
by common consent, not only refrained from 
independent action and from intervening in 
China’s internal affairs, but have acted in full 
accord with their mutual assurances that they 
would respect its integrity and sovereignty. 

“There happily has thus far been no reason 
for interference on the part of foreign pow- 
ers, inasmuch as both Imperialists and Re- 
publicans have guaranteed the lives ana prop- 
erty of the foreign population, and the latest 
reports tend to strengthen the belief that it is 
improbable that future developments will ne- 
cessitate such interference. If, however, con- 
trary to all expectations, any further steps 
should prove necessary, this Government 1s 
firm in the conviction that the policy of con- 
certed action after full consultation by the 
powers should and would be maintained in 
order to exclude from the beginning all possi- 
ble misunderstandings. 

“Moreover, this Government has felt it to 
be a corollary of the policy of strict neutrality 
hitherto pursued by common accord with re- 
spect to loans to China to look with disfavor 
upon loans by its nationals unless assured that 
such loans would be of neutral effect as be- 
tween the contending factions, as it has also 
felt that the present was an occasion where 
there might be invoked with peculiar appro- 
priateness the principle of the lending Govern- 
ments deterring their nationals from making 
loans not approved as to their broad policy by 
their own Governments in consultation with 
the other interested powers.” 


The German-American declaration is re- 
garded by Dr. Sun Yat-sen as having 
strengthened the republican cause and 
protected the integrity of China. The 
action is said to have been taken on ac- 
count of the discovery by the German 
secret service that Japanese troops had 
been mobilized on the Manchurian fron- 
tier. Russia has openly announced he- 
support of Mongolian secession and 
Great Britain is likely to folfow suit by 
assuming control of Tibet. The Dalai 
Lama, the spiritual and temporal ruler of 
Tibet, is now living under British pro- 
tection at Darjiling, having found a 
warmer welcome in India than he did at 
Peking. The Japanese Government is 
being attacked by the Nationalists in the 
Diet for not taking advantage of the cri- 
sis to push Japanese interests. In reply- 
ing to their criticisms the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Viscount Uchida, said 
that all had been done that the circum- 
stances allowed. He admitted that the 
Government had helped the Japanese 
Steamship Company in the attempt to 
buy out the Imperial Chinese Mercantile 
Marine Company and the Japanese inter- 
ests which were trying to acquire control 
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of the Han-yang iron works and Chinese 
coal mines, but he said that such a pol- 
icy must now be abandoned as likely to 
be regarded as violations of neutrality. 


st 


. At noon on February 12 

pepe ise three edicts were issued 

announcing the with- 

drawal of the Emperor from the Gov- 

ernment and authorizing Premier Yuan 

to establish a republic. The first edict 
concludes : 


“The majority of the people are in favor of 
a republic. From the preference of the peo- 
ple’s hearts the will of Heaven is discernible. 
How could we oppose the desires of millions 
for the glory of one family? 

“Therefore, the Dowager Empress and the 
Emperor hereby vest the sovereignty of the 
Chinese Empire ir. the people. 

“Let Yuan Shi-kai organize to the full the 
powers of the provisional Republican Govern- 
ment and confer with the Republicans as to 
the methods of union assuring peace in the 
empire and forming a great republic with the 
union of Manchus, Chinese, Mongols, Mo- 
hammedans and Tibetans. 

“We, the Empress Dowager and the Em- 
peror, will thus be enabled to live in retire- 
ment, free from responsibilities and cares, ana 
enjoying without interruption the nation’s 
courteous treatment.” 


The Republicans have made the follow- 


ing pledges in regard to the deposed 
monarch : 


First—The Emperor shall retain his title 
and shall be respected as a foreign monarch. 

Second—The Emperor shall receive an an- 
nual. grant of 4,000,000 taels until the cur- 
rency is reformed, after which he shall re- 
ceive. $4,000,000 Mexican. 

Third—A temporary residence shall be pro- 
vided in the Forbidden City and later the im- 
perial family shall reside in the Summer Pal- 
ace, ten miles outside of Peking. 

Fourth—The Emperor may observe the sac- 
rifices at his ancestral tombs and temples, 
which will be protected by Republican soldiers. 

Fifth—The great tomb of the late Em- 
peror Kwang-Su will be completed and the 
funeral ceremony fittingly observed at the re- 
public’s expense. 

-Sixth—The palace attendants may be re- 
tained, but the number of eunuchs cannot be 
increased. 

Seventh—The Emperor’s property will be 
protected by the republic. 

Eighth—The imperiai guards will be gov- 

erned by the army board, tne republic paying 
their salaries. 
The Manchu nobles are to retain their 
hereditary titles and private property and 
will be exempt from military service. 
The pensions of the Manchus will be 
continued until the State finds them occu- 
pation, 




















Lincoln and Grant Today 


BY JOSEPH H. CHOATE, LL.D. 


{The following article is the substance of an address made by Mr. Choate at a meeting 
of the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society held last Friday in honor of Mr. 


Choate’s eightieth birthday. 


Whitelaw Reid, the successor of Mr. Choate as Ambassador to 


England; General Stewart L. Woodford, ex-Minister to Spain, and General James Grant 
Wilson made brief addresses and a letter of congratulation from Andrew Carnegie was read. 


General Woodford knew Lincoln and Grant. 


He was the messenger of the New York Elec- 


toral College to take the first vote of New York for Abraham Lincoln to Washington to place 


it in the hands of John C. 


Breckenridge, then Vice-president of the United States. As 


Mr. Choate is the acknowledged leader of the American Bar and for fifty years has been 
a leading citizen of New York, the gathering to do him honor last week was naturally a 


notable one.—Eb!Tor.] 


O say anything new about Lincoln 
t or Grant is an absolute impossi- 
bility. The world’s literature is 
full of the story of both of them, and it 
so happened that I had very little per- 
sonal knowledge of either of them by 
actual contact, never having been in the 
habit of running after Presidents. But 
I did have the great privilege of hearing 
Mr. Lincoln’s address at the Cooper 
Institute, which was a great event in his 
life, and as I think, a signal event in the 
history of New York. 

I remember very well speaking to him 
and shaking hands with him before he 
went forward to deliver his address. 
With an awkward form and most un- 
gainly address, and one far from pre- 
possessing, a countenance as he stood 
there with a little trepidation, not very 
prepossessing; but when he came to 
speak, it was as a flashlight—as it im- 
presses you nowadays, for flashlights 
had not then been invented. Not only 
his whole personality and his face light- 
ed up, but he seemed to lighten up the 
audience, and for one hour or an hour 
and a quarter he discussed the great 
questions of the day, and held the audi- 
ence in his hand. He concluded with 
the memorable words: “Let us ever feel 
that right makes might, and in that faith 
let us dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” 

He came to New York unknown, and 
he left an applauded hero, and the next 
day the whole country rang with his 
praise. Alas, the next time I saw him 
was as his body was carried thru the 
streets of New York on the way to its 
last resting place at Springfield. But it 
is never out of order to speak in praise 
of Mr. Lincoln, His fame has been 


growing all the time, the literature that 
has gathered about his name is a library 
in itself, and he stands recognized not 
only in his own country, but in all of the 
other countries, as one of the great 
heroes, the great. martyrs of mankind, 
and the great liberator of an opprest 
race. 

And so it was of General Grant. 
personal acquaintance 
Grant was very slight. I used to meet 
him at dinners. I used to hear him 
speak—and that was one of the most 
remarkable things about General Grant, 
that almost never having spoken at all, 
within his last few years when he set- 
tled in New York and was victimized by 
being compelled to attend many public 
dinners, his faculty as a public speaker 
wonderfully increased, and he soon be- 
came one of the popular orators of the 
day. 

As Lincoln was a liberator, Grant was 
the savior of his country, acting with 
and under Lincoln, who practically sur- 
rendered into his hands from the time 
he came to. be actual commander in the 
field of the whole army, surrendered to 
him all his powers as commander-in- 
chief under the Constitution, and never 
questioned any of his acts, faithful to 
him to the end; and it is a very great 
delight to recall the memory of those 
two men, who will live in history as the 
true saviors of their country. 

I do not think it is well for us, even 
on an occasion like this, to say so much 
about Lincoln and Grant, as to wonder 
and conjecture what they would say to us 
—what position they would take on these 
great burning questions that now so op- 
press the hearts of the American people. 
On that first great question, that great 
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and momentous question of peace, which 
is the great industry, the stable industry 
of the people of the United States, on 
which all other interests depend, can we 
doubt for a moment how Lincoln and 
Grant would stand? 

They were both intense lovers of 
peace, notwithstanding it fell to their 
duty to carry on one of the most horrible 
and destructive wars. “Let us have 
peace,” said Grant, . And we all know 
that Lincoln, in all of his great and trou- 
bled efforts, had but one end in view, “To 
restore peace to this afflicted country.” 

There are a great many forms in 
which peace presents itself every day, and 
it is for peace, not only between this na- 
tion and all the other nations, but for 
peace among all the nations of the world, 
one with the other, that our great Presi- 
dent at Washington now is making the 
best possible effort. I cannot doubt 
Grant and Lincoln, if they were here, 
would hold up his hands, and do all they 
could to support him in the effort he is 
making to promote the peace of the 
world. , 

Those arbitration treaties which are 
now hanging fire in the Senate may not 
prevent war—I do not suppose if we 
made treaties every day and filled the 
library of Congress with them: that it 
would do that. Still they do tend to pro- 
mote peace and prevent the possibility or 
the chance of war. And I can conceive 
of no more powerful advocate that we 
could have than those’ two great Presi- 
dents of former days, who would stand 
by our President and support him on 
every stich question. 

Then there is another question closely 
bearing upon that, which it seems to me 
would enlist their sympathies. I mean 
this threatening question growing out of 
this almost anarchical condition of 
affairs existing in China. It was my 
good fortune some twelve or thirteen 
years ago to present to Lord Salisbury 
from my chief, Mr. John Hay, one of 
the greatest diplomatists that America 
or the world has ever known, the pro- 
posed declaration for the open door and 
for the preservation of the integrity of 
China, and it was one of the happiest 
days of my life when I was able to send 
word to Mr. Hay that Lord Salisbury 
had assured me that Great Britain was 
fully in accord with his proposed decla- 
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ration, because I felt then, as I feel now, 
that if the two great English-speaking 
nations stood together and acted to- 
gether, the peace of the world was 
almost assured. 

3ut within a few weeks it came about 
that all the other great nations of the 
world responded in the same vein, and 
Mr. Hay was able, within a very few 
months from the time the matter was 
presented to Lord Salisbury and so 
favorably received by him, to issue an- 
other note to all the nations of the world 
that had any interest in the Far East, 
stating to them that all had assented, 
that the Open Door was guaranteed by 
the nations of the world, and the integ- 
rity of China had been absolutely pre- 
served, and that he regarded it as defini- 
tive and final. 

Well, there are other great questions 
now on our carpet on which I[ think we 
can look for advice to the lives and to 
the sentiments of these two men whom 
we love so much to honor and to glorify. 
[ speak again, not only of the preserva- 
tion of peace and the ratification of 
these pending treaties, but of the preser- 
vation of the Constitution of the United 
States. For what was it that Lincoln 
and Grant and the people of their day 
and time rallied with such wonderful 
and effective force and power to? It 
was to preserve the integrity of the 
United States, under the Constitution as 
it had come down to them from our 
common fathers. And there were never 
any two men who had more absolute 
faith in the perfection of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and its cer- 
tainty to promote the welfare of the 
people of the United States if carefully 
guarded—the Constitution with all of 
its safeguards. 

Well, now, we hear every day of 
every new kind of nostrum, every new 
kind of device, all tending to weaken, to 
impair the Constitution of which I have 
spoken. 

It was the Constitution of the thirteen 
confederated States, and all those States 
which have since joined them, for the 
establishment of a free representative 
government, with safeguards actually to 
prevent any inroad of popular impulse 
or wild enthusiasm of the moment inter- 
fering with the judgment of the selected 
men who filled the legislative, the judi- 
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cial and the executive offices at that time. 
And now, what do we find? What is 
the object of all these new-fangied inven- 
tions that are daily proposed—proposed 
amendments to the Constitution without 
number, but also efforts to tndermine 
and get behind the Constitution, to brush 
aside the safeguards which it contains 
and to transform our free reprcsentative 
Government into what they call a “true 
democracy” appealing to the people, in 
moments of hot enthusiasm, of wild ex- 
citement, on any question that might 
come up, from the President, from the 
decisions of Congress, and even from the 
judgments of the Supreme and the other 
Federal courts. 

Now I cannot conceive of any situa- 
tion of affairs that could so strongly 
have evoked the condemnation of these 
two great men of whom I have spoken, 
as these efforts to undermine and find 
some substitute for the safeguards of the 
Constitution. 

I remember when in England asking 
the Prime Minister of that day: “What 
are you going to do? ° You have given 
the suffrage to substantially all the 
people. What are you going to do when 
they take possession of your House of 
Commons and begin to vote away your 
assets?” He gave a characteristic shrug 
of the shoulders and answered that that 
was something that could not happen. 

It seems in both countries alike there 


is a great drift, not to what I call “de- 
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mocracy,” not toward that well-regulated 
Democracy which Jefferson and Madison 
and even Jackson upheld and applauded ; 
I mean not to the organized and co- 
ordinate arrangement. of powers under 
the Government of the United States, 
each department being absolutely inde- 
pendent of the other, and independent so 
far as possible from the immediate and 
actual impulse of popular passion and 
emotion. 

Now, we have all got to be students 
and followers of Lincoln and Grant and 
the men who preceded them and followed 
them ; and study all these new fandangled 
suggestions, and I have that faith in the 
wisdom and prudence of the American 
people to believe they will stand by the 
Constitution and.that they will not ac- 
cept any of these radical changes which 
tend to undermine it, 

When Lincoln spoke at Gettysburg 
and prayed that there might be preserved 
for us “a Government of the people, by 
the people and for the people,” he meant 
just what I have referred to—a Govern- 
ment under the well-regulated system 
established by the Constitution of the 
United States at a time when none of 
these new ideas had ever been heard of; 
and if we are true to his memory we 
shall stand also for the same form of 
government, and truly shall have “a gov- 
ernment/of the people, by the people and 
for the people.” 


New Yor«K City. 


Love’s Anthology 


BY CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


Tou art a thousand poems all in one— 


Thy lips of laughter, and thy questioning — 


brows, 
Thy cheeks wherein Castilian roses run, 
And, God! How life-and-death is in thine 
eyes! 
The baby feet, whose twinkling mysteries 
So patter as a vestal at her vows; 
The wizard little fingers 
That compel the soul of song, 
The voice of mirth that lingers 
In our ears and hearts so long; 
The pooen young neck, a dream beyond be- 
ief ; 
The night of hair above a brow of snow; 
The wayward dimples dancing as they go; 
lhe willowy form, a-flutter as a leaf. 


A thousand poems bound in one— 
Poems and poet in a single self! 

The very queen, in essence of an elf— 
The artist and the canvas and the sun! 


For more than all thy beauty is the soul of 
thee ; 

More than thine eyes, thy laughter and thy 
grace; 

More than the master-music owns control of 


thee— 
Above them all I place 
The heart of youth and fire and spotlessness, 
The unsullied spirit and the poet’s thought; 
God keep thee so, and give thee never less— 
Thy life, thy lot, thy love, as poets ought! 
Los ANGELEs, CAL, 
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It Is Needlessly Expensive 


BY BRIG. GEN. W. W. WOTHERSPOON 


[The following article by the president of the Army War College is the second in our 


series of “What Is the Matter with’ Our Army.” 
cussed the lack of concentration in the Army? 


‘tdwards, General Evans and others.—Ep1ror.] 


HAT the cost of the regular army 
T of the United States is excessive 
considering its strength and state 

of preparedness for war can hardly be 
disputed. Probably no army of the 
world is composed of better material 
both in its commissioned and enlisted 
branches ; certainly none is more highly 
paid, more comfortably quartered, more 
luxuriously fed, or costs more per man 
when the number of men is divided into 
the total sum of the appropriations made 
by Congress for its maintenance. Not 
only is the per capita cost of maintenance 
in peace very high, but the preliminary 
cost incident to the assembly of its frac- 
tions for its functions in war must neces- 
sarily be very great owing to its faulty 
strategic distribution at points far dis- 
tant from the places where it will be 


Last week Major General Wood dis- 
We shall soon publish articles by General 


needed in the event of war or domestic 
disturbances. 

An analysis of the appropriations made 
by Congress for the support of the army 
in 1910, and strictly pertaining thereto, 
shows the cost to have been about $117,- 
go00,000, of which sum $5,383,000 was 
for pay and allowances for retired offi- 
cers and men, $25,816,000 for permanent 
improvement and reserve supplies, and 
$86,764,000 for maintenance proper, in- 
cluding the. civil establishment in the 
War Department. Dividing the approxi- 
mate authorized strength of the army, 
80,000 men, into the cost of permanent 
improvement, reserve supplies and main- 
tenance proper, it will be seen that the 
per capita cost is somewhat over $1,470. 

All military men recognize that the 
present strength of the army, its distri- 
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bution and lack of the higher organized 
units, is inadequate to the needs of the 
nation, and that with adequate drafts, ag- 
gregating at a minimum 30,000 men, 
upon our military establishment for the 
protection of our possessions in the Phil- 
ippines, in the Hawaiian Islands, Porto 
Rico, Alaska and in the Panama Canal 
Zone, the remainder of the army, or 
about 50,000 men, of which 14,000 
would be coast artillery and only about 
36,000 would be mobile troops, would be 
insufficient properly to perform its full 
duty in the United States proper. No 
military man, however, believes that Con- 
gress should be asked to authorize the 
necessary increase in enlisted strength of 
our army on any such basis of cost as 
$1,470 per capita, or even half that sum, 
and recognizes that to do so would be 
unreasonable. What is contemplated by 
the War Department and what is being 
undertaken by it is a careful study of the 
reasons for what is admitted by it to be 
the inordinate per capita cost of our mili 
tary establishment, in the hope and ex- 
pectation that the expensive defects of 
our military system may first be recog- 
nized and then corrected either by ad- 
ministrative action or by the action of 
Congress. 

The primary causes of the expensive 
ness of our army are, undoubtedly, 
our defective geographical distribution of 
its units and the defective system of 
quartering our men. As regards distri- 
bution, every one will admit that reason- 
able expense incident to a proper distri- 
bution of our army for the purposes for 
which it is maintained is warranted, but 
no one is so bold as to claim that any ex- 
pense incident to or arising out of an im- 
proper distribution of the elements is 
justifiable. As regards the system of 
quartering our men, every one will ad- 
mit that they should be quartered com- 
fortably and in such a way as to insure 
health, but no one will admit that it is a 
sound principle to quarter them in ver) 
many expensive houses when a less num- 
ber of less expensive houses will meet 
these ends. 

_In testing the question of the expen- 
siveness of any system of distributing our 
army, it is first necessary to formulate on 
broad outlines what its proper distribu- 
tion should be. This can only be done 
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by a study based upon the needs for any 
army at all, and of the localities in which 
it should be stationed to best meet the 
contingencies for which it is maintained. 

Our regular army, so far as its em- 
ployment in the United States proper is 
concerned, has for the reason of its ex- 
istence the following objects: The need 
to protect the country from invasion, to 
assist the civil authorities in preserving 
‘order and suppressing insurrection, and 
the need to maintain our obligations as 
to neutrality with our immediate neigh- 
hors. So far as its employment outside 
the United States is concerned, it has 
for its reason of existence the need -for 
garrisoning, protecting and reinforcing 
the civil power in our insular and for- 
eign possessions; i: must also be pre- 
pared to enforce the policies of the Gov- 
ernment in regions within the political 
spheres of our influence. 

Invasion of our territory, while re- 
motely possible on our northern and 
southern land frontiers, is most to be ex- 
pected on the sea frontiers of the Atlan- 
tic, Gulf and Pacific coasts. On the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts the invasion would 
most probably be made north of Chesa- 
peake Bay; on the Pacific coast, some- 
where near the regions of Puget Sound, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. If this 
probability be admitted, then the indica- 
tion is at once apparent that the bulk of 
our army should be strategically distrib- 
ute at or near to the most important re- 
gions of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
The emergencies which may call for sup- 
port of the civil authorities in preserving 
public order can, it is thought, only be 
expected to arise where great congestions 
of the turbulent (generally the foreign- 
born) elements of our population exist. 
If this conclusion be reasonable, then the 
indication is clear that units of our army 
should be stationed in or within easy 
reach of regions where the turbulent ele- 
ments live, i. ¢., the mining regions where 
many foreigners are employed, and the 
large cities where this class’ of persons 
congregate. Our obligations as to the 
maintenance of neutrality with our neigh- 
bors involve only the Mexican and the 
Canadian frontiers. The Fenian threats 
against Canada a number of years ago 
and the recent revolutionary activity in 
Mexico sufficiently well indicate the 
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character and spheres of such influence 
as we need exert. If this is also a cor- 
rect indication, then it is clear that units 
of our army should be stationed at or 
within easy reach of the points where our 
influence must be used. The regions 
within the spheres of our influence where 
our army may have to be used to enforce 
the policies of the Government lie to the 
south of our coasts and our insular and 
foreign possessions, and must be reached 
by oversea expeditions. If this be so, 
then, as in the other assumptions, there 
is an indication that such organizations 
of the army as may be necessary for 
those purposes should be stationed at or 
near the ports from which they would be 
required to embark. 

So far as the distribution of the ele- 
ments of the Coast Artillery Corps is 
concerned, the distribution is fairly good, 
the main defects being due more to local 
dispersion in the artillery district com- 
mands than to its general distribution. 
So far, however, as concerns the distri- 
bution of the main elements of the mo- 
bile army, the units of cavalry, field ar- 
tillery and infantry, the distribution must 
he admitted to be seriously defective not 
only in the tactical, administrative and 
strategical senses, but, above all, in that 
its distribution is such as to involve the 
maximum of expense in its maintenance 
with a minimum of effectiveness. 

Looked at from the point of view of 
the only reasons which can be given for 
its maintenance, the distribution of the 
elements of our mobile army is, as above 
stiggested, seriously defective. The bulk 
of the army is not strategically stationed 
in the regions most susceptible of inva- 
sion on the North Atlantic coast and Pa- 
cific coast; units of the army are not 
stationed near to the turbulent regions, 
nor are they stationed near to the ports 
from which they must embark on over- 
sea expeditions to garrison our foreign 
possessions or to maintain our policies 
to the south. As for the distribution of 
the elements of the army with reference 
to our obligations as to the maintenance 
of our neutrality obligations on the Mex- 
ican and Canadian borders, this is now 
fairly well, tho by no means economical- 
ly, done. 

The facts seem to be that the principal 
elements of the mobile army, consisting 
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of twenty-four regiments (ten regiments 
of cavalry, five regiments of field artil- 
lery, and nineteen regiments of infan- 
try) serving within the continental lim- 
its of the United States, are distributed 
in forty-nine posts, in twenty-four States 
and Territories. 

In the whole region bordering on the 
North Atlantic and extending from Port 
land, Me., south to include Chesapeake 
Bay, there are but two mobile army posts 
(Fort Jay, N. Y., and l’ort Myer, Va.), 
containing one-third regiment of cav- 
alry, one-half regiment of field artillery. 
and one-third regiment of infantry, or 
about 1,000 men. 

In the region bordering on the Atlan- 
tic coast south of Chesapeake Bay and 
the Gulf coasts there are no mobile posts 
or mobile troops and but one post (Fort 
McPherson, Ga.), with one regiment of 
infantry, about 800 men, within support- 
ing distance of the important ports of 
that region. 

In the region bordering on the Pacific 
coast there are but five mobile arm) 
posts (Fort Lawton, Wash.; Vancouver 
Barracks, Wash.; Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Presidio of Monterey, Cal.; 
Fort Mason, Cal.), containing one-third 
regiment of cavalry, one regiment of field 
artillery, and three regiments of infantry, 
or about 3,700 men, 

On or near to the Canadian frontier 
there are eight mobile army posts ( [ort 
than Allen, Vt.; Plattsburg Barracks. 
N. Y.; Madison Barracks, N. Y.; Fort 
Ontario, N. Y.; Fort Niagara, N. Y.: 
Fort Porter, N. Y.; Fort Wayne, Mich.; 
ort Brady, Mich.), containing one regi- 
ment of cavalry and two and two-thirds 
regiments of infantry, about 2,300 men. 

On the Mexican frontier there are four 
mobile army posts (Fort McIntosh. 
Tex.; Fort Clark, Tex.; Fort Bliss. 
Tex.; Fort Huachuca, Ariz.), contain- 
ing two-thirds regiment of cavalry and 
one regiment of infantry, about 1,150 
men, with a reserve or supporting force 
of one regiment of cavalry, one-half 
regiment of field artillery, and one regi- 
ment of infantry at San Antonio ( ort 
Sam Houston), Texas. 

It thus appears that of the ten regi 
ments of cavalry, five regiments of field 
artillery and nineteen regiments of infan- 
try habitually stationed within the con- 
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tinenta! limits of the United States, but 
two and one-third regiments of cavalry, 
two regiments of field artillery and eight 
regiments of infantry, or about 35 per 
cent. of the units of the mobile army, are 
distributed in strategic positions with ref- 
erence to the maintenance of our neutral- 
ity obligations on the Mexican and Ca 

nadian borders, the remaining twenty- 
two regiments, or about 65 per cent. of 
the mobile army, being stationed at 
thirty-six posts in the interior of the 
country, mostly in stations far west of 
the Mississippi, and, with one or two 
possible exceptions, far from the points 
where their services would ever be re- 
quired. 

Turning to the economic features aris- 
ing from the disposition of our army and 
testing the question of economy in ad- 
ministration on the basis of distance 
between sources of supply in men and 
material and the points where the mobile 
army is located, it will be seen from the 
general outline given above that the ma- 
jor part of it is distributed in regions very 
far from the centers of population, man 
ufacture and cheap supplies. There are 
three large areas of the United State: 
where population is most dense, where 
factories are most numerous, and where 
the supplies used by an army are most 
abundant and cheap, viz.—first, the re- 
gion north of Virginia and east of the 
State of Ohio; second, the region north 
of the Ohio River, west of Pennsylva- 
nia and east of the Mississippi River : 
third, the coastal region of the Pacific 
from Seattle on the north to Los An- 
geles on the south. From these three 
regions come most of our war material, 
most of our supplies, and most of our 
men, yet in the first there are but 13% 
per cent., in the second but 6% per cent.. 
and in the third but 13% per cent., a to- 
tal in the three areas of but 33 per cent. 
of all the cavalry, field artillery and in- 
fantry in the United States proper, while 
the remainder, or 67 per cent., of these 
arms of the service are located in the 
large area and where supplies used by 
the army are generally most expensive, 
comprised in the other two regions, the 
one that south of Virginia and the Ohio 
River and east of the Mississippi, the 
other that lying between the Mississippi 
River and the coastal region of the Pa- 
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cific, where population is most sparse and 
where factories are few. A comparison 
of the number of organizations stationed 
in the former with those stationed in the 
latter of these two comparatively non- 
populous regions shows that there are far 
less troops in the more highly developed 
area, the Southern States, than in the 
less highly developed area of the West- 
ern and Northwestern States, but one 
regiment of cavalry and one regiment of 
infantry being in the former to seven 
regiments of cavalry, three and one-half 
regiments of field-artillery, and five regi- 
ments of infantry in the Jatter, 

So far, then, as expense of mainte 
nance of the army is concerned, we see 
that the distribution of its elements is 
such as to make it very high. Men have 
to be enlisted in the populous areas and 
shipped to and from distant regions at 
great expense ; the larger part of the sup- 
plies for its support have to be manufac- 
tured or purchased in and shipped from 
these same populous regions to the dis- 
tant Western stations over railroads 
whose freight rates, at least west of the 
Mississippi, are much higher than they 
are in the northeastern populous section 
of the country. 

The distribution of the elements of our 
army has, of course, a direct bearing on 
its opportunities for tactical instruction. 
The instruction of an army begins with 
the individual soldier and progresses 
thru the company, battalion, regiment 
and brigade to the division. In relation 
to this fundamental reauirement it may 
be said that our army’s distribution is of 
such a character as to afford very poor 
opportunities for such instruction. If we 
classify the opportunities for the individ- 
ual instruction of soldiers as “excel- 
lent” (which they are far from being, 
owing to his diversion from military 
work to non-military work), then the op- 
portunities for instruction of companies 
might be classified as “good” ; for battal- 
ions, “fair”; for regiments, “very indif- 
ferent”; for brigades, “exceedingly poor 
and rare” (only four brigades of the 
regular army at less than war strength 
have been assembled in the past ten or 
twelve years) ; for divisions, “none what- 
ever.” As illustrative, it may be point- 
ed out that there are no posts in the 
United States where a brigade of any 
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arm of the service is assembled, there are 
fifteen posts where units of a single arm 
as large as a regiment are stationed and 
can be drilled together, thirty-two posts 
where battalion units can be drilled to- 
gether, and two posts where company 
units can be drilled. Moreover, it is 
most unfortunate that the distribution of 
the army is such, i. e., its units, battal 
ions and regiments, are stationed so far 
from each other as to make the cost of 
assembling them even once each year for 
regimental or brigade drill almost pro- 
hibitive and the assembly of a division 
for exercise out of the question. 

The initial expense attending the as 
sembling of a force of from 5,000 to 
15,000 men of the army at ports of em- 
barkation on the Atlantic or Gulf coasts 
for oversea expeditions, such, for in- 
stance, as were involved in our interven 
tion in the affairs of Cuba in 1898 and 
1906, must necessarily, as stated above, 
be great, for at least part of the forces 
and much of their equipment must be 
gathered from the Far West and trans 
ported to the port of dispatch. In 1898 
troops were moved to Tampa from the 
Pacific coast. In 1906 troops for the 
Army of Cuban Pacification were 
brought from as far west as Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo., to Newport News, Va.. 
1,993 miles, or about the distance from 
St. Petersburg, Russia, to Rome, Italy 
‘rom the above it would seem as if a 
very large part of the excessive cost of 
our army must be charged to its faulty 
distribution at places far distant from the 
sources where men are enlisted and sup- 
plies purchased or manufactured, and 
that this distribution cannot be justified 
on the ground that there exists any stra- 
tegic, tactical or economic necessity for 
such a distribution. 

The next most important element in 
the excessive and unnecessary cost of our 
army, both as to monev and efficiency. 
grows out of our faulty system of shel- 
tering or housing the men. Practically 
all of our military posts are park- 
like establishments with areas varying 
from a few to many thousand acres, on 
which the company units are almost in- 
variably more or less elaborately housed 
in separate buildings or barracks, with 
such utilities as administrative offices, 
shops, stables. storehouses, etc., each a 
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separate 


central 
near the buildings and the approaches are 
carefully kept and beautified with lawns, 


structure. area 


trees, flowers, etc. Each such post has 
many thousand feet of costly roads, side- 
walks, sewers, water supply and light 
conduits. Nearly every post has its own 
water and light plant with the necessary 
operative and repair force composed 
either of expensive civilian employees or 
of still more expensive soldiers diverted 
irom their. legitimate military duties to 
perform this character of civil labor. Not 
only is the original cost of these estab- 
lishments, particularly when constructed, 
as many of them are, at great distances 
from sources of building material and 
supplies, very great, and the cost of 
maintenance very great in money, but 
the fighting branches of the army suffer 
serious injury in their efficiency, train- 
ing and morale, inasmuch as the greater 
part of the care of the posts devolves 
upon soldiers who are for this purpose 
taken away from their military training 
to police and beautify the grounds, dis- 
pose of refuse, drive the teams and assist 
in maintaining the post in a satisfactory 
manner. 

An estimate made in the Quartermas- 
ter General’s office of the cost of one of 
the cheapest infantry regimental posts in 
the United States, omitting the cost of 
the land on which. it is located and the 


money spent in the construction of quar- 


ters for officers, indicated that even with 
these exceptions the cost was somewhat 
over one million dollars, and that an- 
nually about two per cent., or $20,000, of 
this sum is required for the maintenance 
or upkeep of its buildings, roads, walks. 
water and light systems. This post shel- 
ters about 850 enlisted men, making a 
per capita cost of about $1,175 per man 
for original construction of shelter and 
utilities and $23.52 in annual cost for 
maintenance of the plant. The number 
of soldiers diverted from their military 
duty to non-military labor to help in the 
care of this post is not known, but it must 
be recognized that any men so taken 
away from the purpose for which they 
were enlisted is a direct injury to the 
military efficiency of the army as a 
whole. 

An equally careful estimate made by 
the Quartermaster General’s office of the 
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cust of a single building constructed after 
the European plan of barracks, and which 
would shelter this same regiment under 
a single roof, indicated that its cost 
would be less than $500,000 if built 
in Washington, with an annual charge 
for maintenance or upkeep of 1 per cent., 
or $5,000. This would give a per capita 
cost per man for the same number of meu 
(850) of about $588 in original construc- 
tion of shelter and utilities, and $5.88 in 
annual cost for maintenance and plant. 

It will thus be seen that shelter for 
two regiments might be built in large 
cities, where all the accessories such as 
roads, walks, light, water and sewerage 
plants are already established at the 
present cost of shelter for one, and that 
the maintenance or upkeep charges for 
the buildings occupied by two regiments 
so quartered would be about one-half of 
the corresponding charge for one regi- 
ment sheltered on our present system. 
The saving to the army in efficiency, 
comfort, amusement and satisfaction of 
the enlisted men which would come from 
quartering them in large cities and re- 
lieving them from the labor and loneli- 
ness incident to the present system of 
quartering them in the park-like isolated 
posts in the Far West and away from 
large centers of population would, in 
my opinion, be simply incalculable. 

No estimate is attempted of the annual 
savings in money which would result 
from the scientific redistribution of our 
mobile forces in the strategic and tacti- 
cal areas where men and supplies are 
abundant and cheap and where the trans- 
port of men and supplies from the place 
of enlistment or procurement to the troop 
stations would be short. Such an esti- 
mate, to be of value, must be based upon 
a definite plan for the redistribution of 
the army. The magnitude of the money 
savings, as well as increase of efficiency 
which would result from such a change 
is, however, perfectly evident from the 
statement of the proposition. 

A rough estimate of the saving in 
original cost of establishing and the an- 
nual expense of maintaining the shelter 
and utilities of our men can, however, be 
made. Basing such an estimate on the 
above stated cost. for these items, i. e.. 
$1.175. original cost per capita for the 


inen’s shelter and utilities, and $23.52. 
annual cost per capita for upkeep of 
plant under the present system, and 
$588, original cost per capita, and $5.88. 
annual cost per capita for upkeep of 
plant under the suggested system, and 
multiplying these figures by the gross 
approximate number of men of the mo- 
bile army serving in the United States 
proper, 36,000 men, we have the follow- 
ing figures: 
Original cost of establishment under 

present system ...............+$42,300,000 
Original cost of establishment under 

suggested system ............ 21,168,000 


Savings on original cost ...... $21,132,000 
Annual cost of upkeep under pres- 


Ont SYStCM. .........cccecccces $EQGFS0 
Annual cost of upkeep under sug- 

gested system 211,680 

Savings on annual upkeep .. $635,040 


It may well be asked, how has this un- 
satisfactory distribution come about. 
The answer in brief is that it has pri- 
marily arisen out of the absence of a 
definite military policy prescribed by that 
branch of the Government charged un- 
der the Constitution with the raising and 
maintaining of armies. Search the 
records of Congress as we may, no- 
where can we find recorded a definite 
indication of a military policy for the 
country. At the close of the Civil War 
the regular army took up with its limit- 
ed forces the subjection of the Indian 
tribes west of the Mississippi. It prac- 
tically completed its task about thirty 
years ago, in 1881. It was then left 
standing in its positions on the extreme 
frontier, quartered largely in rough 
buildings constructed by the labor of its 
own men. There is shown in legisla- 
tion from that time on an apparent ten- 
dency to make the army more comfort- 
able in its isolation, but legislation has 
shown but little apparent tendency to 
gradually concentrate its small scattered 
units into localities where its new and 
changed duties and its more economical 
administration required it to be placed. 

The efforts of the War Department 
in the past to improve conditions in the 
line of economy and efficiency in the 
distribution of the army, while in some 
instances successful, have in most in- 
stances heen met by powerful opposi- 
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tion on the part of the local interests at 
the points where the now useless and 
expensive posts were left after the cessa- 
tion of Indian hostilities. It is hardly” 
too much to say that there prevails in a 
number of communities and in the minds 
of a large number of influential persons 
a general idea that the army exists and 
is maintained more as an adjunct to local 
commercial and political interests than 
for its more legitimate function of a 
military force maintained for national 
purposes of defense and offense. 

The highest officials of the War De- 
partment are endeavoring to induce Con- 
gress to meet the, to them, unsatisfac- 
tory condition of affairs above set forth 
by the creation of a National Council of 
Defense, composed of two Cabinet offi- 
cers, four Senators, four Representatives, 
two army and two naval members, 
which might suggest to Congress a 
broad and comprehensive military and 
naval policy for the country, under 
which policy it is to be presumed there 
would be such a gradual economical and 
scientific development of the military 
strength of the nation as would meet 
national needs. It is to be specially 
noted that under military (army and 
navy) initiative, this proposed National 
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Council of Defense is to be composed v1 
ten civilian to four military members, 
and that in its composition there lies no 
indication of a desire that military opin- 
ion should prevail in its deliberations. 

If the above premises are correctly set 
forth, it would appear that the present 
distribution of our army and existing 
system of quartering the units of our 
troops are not only very expensive, but 
markedly inappropriate to the strategic. 
tactical and efficient training, use and 
development of the army, and that a 
radical change is advisable, and that the 
War Department officials are, and have 
heen for some time, earnestly advocating 
a method by which the indicated im- 
provements can be brought about. The 
writer feels that while the War De- 
partment must anticipate that the same 
influences which have operated in the 
past to delay and obstruct a more 
economical and scientific distribution and 
quartering of our army will still be 
present and active, these influences 
will, and can only be nullified by the 
overweighing effect of the deliberations 
and conclusions of so dignified and 
efficient a body as the proposed National 
Council of Defense. 


WASHINGTON, 1). ¢ 


What Dreams Mean 


BY STEPHEN S. COLVIN 


{The professor of psychology in the University of Illinois here gives a popular explana 
tion of Freud’s startling theory of the significance of dreams which has aroused a hot con- 


troversy among psychologists the world over. 


11, 1912.—Eprror.] 


() you wish to know yourself as 
you really are? Then study your 
dreams. Do you desire to get at 

the very depths of your character and 
discover the true personality, stripped of 
all shams and pretenses? Then analyze 
your mental states as they exist during 
sleep. This is the theory of the latest 
and most generally accepted view in re- 
gard to the nature of dreams; a theory 
first set forth by Professor Freud, of 


Other articles on recent discovtries in mental 
science by the same author appeared in THe InpePENDENT, December 7, 


1911, and January 


Vienna, a decade ago, which has gained 
a wide recognition both in Europe 
and America. Freud first arrived at 
his theory in his treatment of patients 
suffering from nervous diseases. He 
found that an analysis of their con- 
dition often involved their dreams, and 
in studying these dreams he has dis- 
covered what he firmly believes to be cer- 
tain fundamental characteristics as to 
their make-up. 


























Freud considers dreams neither as 
portentous nor prophetic; but on the 
other hand he does not view them as ir- 
rational and without significance, as do 
many psychologists of the present day. 
He believes that dreams must be inter- 
preted to be understood, but in this inter- 
pretation he finds nothing mySterious nor 
unnatural. Dreams, like waking states, 


obey certain definite and fixt laws that ° 


are capable of discovery and verification. 
In brief, Freud considers dreams as wish 
fulfillments. What we desire in our 
waking life and fail to get, we secure in 
our dream states. Asleep or awake, our 
minds are always active; hence we 
dream constantly, altho under the most 
favorable conditions we recall but a 
small part of what we dream. Every bit 
of this dream consciousness is signifi- 
cant; it all is employed in securing what 
we most desire. Often the meaning of 
the dream is obscure and involved. It 
must be interpreted to be understood. 
However, in this interpretation we are 
no longer at the mercy of the medicine 
man or the soothsayer, as of old. If we 
really wish to know the meaning of a 
dream, we must employ the psychologi- 
cal expert. 

The dreams of little children and the 
most simple ones of adults need no such 
interpretation. On their face they carry 
their meaning, for they have nothing to 
conceal. There are many illustrations 
of dreams of this character. For exam- 
ple. a person wakes in the middle of the 
night and hears the rain splashing on 
the pavement outside. He then remem- 
bers that he has left his umbrella at 
home, and wonders how he will escape a 
wetting in the morning. He falls asleep 
once more and dreams that his umbrella 
is standing in a corner of the room, near 
the head of the bed. His dream has thus 
given him what his waking moments 
have denied. ; 

A medical student turns sleepily on his 
couch as the clock strikes eight. Vague- 
ly he realizes that the morning is advanc- 
ing and that soon he should be at the 
hospital a mile away. However, he turns 
over for just one more nap and in a mo- 
ment he is transferred in his drowsy 
fancy, bed and all, to the hospital. Thus 
his wish to be at his post is granted with- 
out the personal discomfort of getting 
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up, thru the convenient mechanism of the 
dream. 

Freud recounts that he had lost a high- 
ly valued Etruscan vase. The loss trou- 
bled him not.a little during the day. At 
night he was dimly conscious of thirst, 
and then he dreamt that the vase was 
brought to him, brimming with cool 
water. In this way his thirst is quenched 
and the lost -vase restored. 

Freud’s daughter, Anna, is sent sup- 
perless to bed. In the night her parents 
hear her say, as she talks in her sleep, 
‘Anna has a lot of nice things to eat.” 
In such a fashion the ubiquitous dream 
fairy satisfies the heart’s desire. 

The foregoing example of dreams as 
wish fuffillments are extremely simple 
and quite within the experience of all who 
recall any considerable number of their 
sleeping fancies. The large majority of 
dreams, however, are much more com- 
plex, and do not reveal their actual sig- 
nificance without careful study. They 
have the habit of concealing the real 
wish in various ingenious ways. This is 
particularly true if the wish is of such a 
nature that we would not care to ex- 
press it in our waking consciousness or 
even to acknowledge its existence to our- 
selves. Some of our most fundamental 
and instinctive longings are of such a 
character that from early childhood we 
are taught to repress them. We are led 
to believe that it is wrong even to think 
of them. However, tho we crowd them 
out of clear consciousness, these re- 
represt wishes remain hidden some- 
where in the “back of our head,” altho 
we may not know that they exist. Our 
waking consciousness will not allow these 
tabooed wishes to appear above the sur- 
face. They are completely submerged. 
In the dream state, however, they more 
easily get by the guard, or “censor,” as 
Freud calls it, and appear above the sur- 
face. Often, even in dream states, they 
cannot do this without some sort of a 
subterfuge. The dream, however, is 
very clever and skilled in deception. It 
accomplishes its purpose by an elaborate 
and concealed mechanism. The dream 
of this sort is not what it seems to be at © 
first glance. Superficially considered, it 
generally appears as the most ridiculous 
nonsense. This is the “manifest con- 
tent.” according to the terminology used 
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by Freud. ‘The “latent content,” the real 
meaning, is, however, full of significance 
when once understood. 

An example of the intricate and sym- 
bolic character of most of our dreams is 
given by Dr. Ernest Jones, of Toronto, 
who recounts the dream of one of his 
patients, a woman of thirty-seven. In 
her dream “she was sitting in a grand 
stand, as tho to watch some spectacle. 
A military band approached, playing a 
gay martial air. It was at the head of a 
funeral, which seemed to be of a Mr. X; 
the casket rested on a draped gun car- 
riage. She had a lively feeling of as- 
tonishment at the absurdity of making 
so much ado about the death of so insig- 
nificant a person. Behind followed the 
dead man’s brother and one of his sisters, 
and behind them his two other sisters; 
they were incongruously dressed in a 
bright gray check. The brother ad- 
vanced ‘like a savage,’ dancing and wav- 
ing his arms.” 

Such a dream as this seems completely 
absurd and fantastic, particularly to the 
person who has experienced it; yet a 
careful analysis reduces it to sense, and 
shows it to be replete with symbolism. 
No detai! of the manifest content is 
- without vital meaning when understood 
from the point of view of the latent con- 
tent. The interpretation of this particu- 
lar dream shows the following to be its 
real significance : 

The patient’s husband is a drunkard, 
for whom she has lost all respect. In- 
deed, in her innermost consciousness she 
wishes to be rid of him, as he has in- 
spired her with an intense physical loath 
ing. Added to this, she is really attached 
to the brother of the Mr. X of her dream. 
‘rom this brother she was estranged be- 
fore her unfortunate marriage by the 
maneuvers of her parents. By an inter- 
esting transposition common in dreams, 
the indifferent Mr. X symbolizes her 
husband, whom she actually, tho uncon- 
sciously, wishes in his coffin. Her feel- 
ings of contempt are represented by her 
astonishment in her dream that so much 
ceremony should attend the funeral of so 
insignificant a person, and further by the 
general character of the funeral and the 
indecorous conduct attending it. The 
dancing of the brother of Mr. X indi- 
cates the joy of her former lover in the 
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knowledge that the wife of the drunkard 
is now free. 

The following dream, full of symbol- 
ism and hidden significance, is related by 
Freud. A highly respectable and tender- 
hearted woman dreams that a small yel- 
low dog comes into her house and annoys 
her by its barking, whereupon she seizes 
it and wrings its neck, The interpretation 
of the dream reveals the fact that the 
dreamer has often quarreled with her 
sister-in-law, whom she dislikes. On the 
day previous to the dream, trouble be- 
tween the two women had occurred. As 
the sister-in-law left the house, the other 
remarked, “You are nothing more than a 
yellow dog.” Thus the meaning of the 
dream becomes clear. ‘The sister-in-law 
is symbolized by the offensive dog. The 
killing of the dog represents the wish 
that the sister-in-law may die and thus 
no longer be a source of annoyance. 
Since the dreamer is tender-hearted, she 
thinks of disposing of the animal in what 
to her is the least painful way, by wring- 
ing its neck. 

A man dreams that he is on a railway 
train journeying to meet his sweetheart. 
When the conductor comes to collect his 
ticket, it cannot be found. However, he 
finally arrives at his destination, only to 
learn that the lady of his choice is en- 
gaged to another man. An analysis of 
the dream shows the following facts: 

The dreamer had been asked by his 
employer to make a business trip to a 
city which he much desires to visit; but 
on the day previous to the dream he has 
been informed that the trip would not be 
necessary. The loss of the ticket sym- 
holizes the loss of the trip, which, how- 
ever, he accomplished in his dream, thus 
fulfilling his wish. The engagement of 
the lady to another man represented a 
wish, buried deeply in his subconscious- 
ness, so deeply that he did not know of 
its existence, that he be freed from an 
alliance with her. In his superficial con- 
sciousness he thinks that he wishes to 
marry her; vet in his very heart he does 
not. 

The above symbolic dreams are exam- 
ples of many that have been studied. 
Freud himself has analyzed nearly ten 
thousand, and is firmly of the belief that 
they are all to be interpreted from the 
standpoint of represt wishes. (ften 
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the most vital wishes are the most 
obscurely presented in consciousness, are 
the ones least recognized by the dreamer, 
and these clothe themselves in the most 
elaborate symbolism. The real meaning 
of these dreams is discovered by what is 
termed “psycho-analysis.”” The dreamer 
is asked to give his. mind over to the 
various elements that constitute the 
dream and to let any thoughts that come 
into the mind develop in a perfectly free 
wav. If this is done, the associations 
thus called forth firmly reveal the true 
significance of the dream. 

The practical value of the analysis of 
dreams lies in the fact that thru them it 
is possible to get at the actual wishes of 
the person who is being examined. 
Nervous disturbances often arise be- 
cause some deep-seated desire has been 
impossible of realization. It has been 
represt. Sometimes these represt wishes 
are quite forgotten in after life, and 
yet, all unknown to the sufferer, they 
exist to play havoc with his personality. 
They must be sought out and recognized 
by the patient before a cure can be effect- 
ed. This is the general assumption at 
the basis of psycho-analysis as practised 
by Freud and his followers. Ina lecture 
at Clark University, Freud used the fol- 
lowing analogy to illustrate the nature of 
the represt wish and the disaster it may 
cause even when expelled from con- 
sciousness. He said: 

“Suppose that here in this hall and here in 
this audience, there is an individual who is 
creating a disturbance. 1 explain that I can- 
not go on with my lecture under these con- 
ditions, and there upon several strong men 
among you get up, and after a short struggle 
eject the disturber of the peace from the hall. 
He is now ‘represt’ and I can continue my 
lecture—It may very well happen that the 


ejected man may give us more ado. He is 
no longer among us we are free from his 
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presence, his scornful laugh, his half audible 
remarks, but in a certain sense the repression 
has miscarried, for he makes a terrible up- 
roar outside, and by his outcries and by ham- 
mering on the door with his fists interferes 
with my lecture more than before.” 

Under these circumstances peace is 
made with the rowdy, who is re-admitted 
on condition that he keep quiet and be- 
have in a thoroly decorous manner, The 
rowdy in this illustration is the unrealized 
wish that has been banished from the 
conscious life of the individual. His re- 
admission corresponds to the discovery 
of the existence and nature of this wish 
and bringing it back into consciousness 
once again, where it hereafter behaves 
and fits into the total mental content 
without further disturbance. [Freud has 
arrived at his theory in regard to re- 
prest wishes and the method of dealing 
with them thru years of successful ex- 
perience. The practice came before the 
theory and is the basis on which it rests. 

The analysis of dreams is valuable not 
only in the treatment of abnormal states 
of mind. The average individual, if he 
takes occasion to analyze his dreams, and 
find out what they actually signify, will 
learn much about himself that he had no 
knowledge of before. Many of his acts 
that he naively believes are done for 
some seemingly obvious reason, are at 
their basis actuated by quite different 
motives. Human life is full of decep- 
tions, and the most numerous of these 
are the deceptions of self. We fool others 
at times; we are apt to fool ourselves 
much more often. The study and inter- 
pretation of our dream states may result 
in bringing us to a clear understanding 
of what we really are at heart, and thus 
raise our thoughts and actions to a 
higher plane. 


New Yor City. 

















Lord Rosebery on British Foreign 
~~ Policy 


BY W. 


T. STEAD 


Epiror Og THe Review or Reviews. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S | speech at 
L Glasgow is chiefly notable be- 
cause of its positive assertion: 

“At any rate this we do know about our 
foreign policy, that for good or for evil, we 
are now embraced in the midst of the Con- 
tinental system .. . which may at any time 
bring us into conflict with armies numbering 
inillions.” 

Lord Rosebery went on to say: 

“T take it for granted that the nation ap- 
proves of our foreign policy, and if so it must 
be prepared to back it up, to make much 
greater preparations and much greater sac- 
rifices than it has hitherto been called upon 
to make.” 

What right Lord Rosebery has to 
take the approval of the nation for 
granted I do not know. Possibly this 
may only be a dialectical form by him 
employed for the purpose of suggesting 
that the nation should not approve of 
our foreign policy. In any case no one 
can deny that if the nation does approve 
of engagements which “involve an im- 
mediate liability to a gigantic war,” 
Lord Rosebery is right in saying that 
the nation must at’once enormously in- 
crease its military preparations. But as 
the nation is showing no disposition to 
do any such thing, may we not take it 
for granted that the nation does not ap- 
prove of our foreign policy, or, rather, 
that the nation does not realize that our 
foreign policy entails the obligations 
which Lord Rosebery thinks it does? 

The fact is that the nation as a whole, 
expressing itself thru its representatives 
in Parliament and thru the press, does 
approve of what it believes to be the 
policy of Sir Edward Grey, but it most 
emphatically does not believe that that 
policy has committed us to the liabilities 
which Lord Rosebery described. If it 
did it would act as Lord Rosebery says 
it ought to act. But it is showing no 
sign of doing any such thing. That ab- 
sence of all preparations for war is the 
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best and conclusive proof that the nation 
does not believe it has undertaken to 
make war except under circumstances 
which are not likely to arise. “If you 
have,” said Lord Rosebery, “deliberately 
adopted a policy of large and perhaps 
unlimited liability on the Continent, you 
must be prepared to make good that 
liability.” But we are not preparing to 
meet it, because, despite the scare of last 
summer, we do not believe that the pol- 
icy of the Foreign Office entails an un- 
limited liability to participate in Conti- 
nental wars. 

It appears to be believed in Europe, 
because Sir Edward Grey allowed him- 
self to be made the tool of the war 
party in the French Government when 
the Morocco question was under: discus- 
sion, that therefore the nation acquiesces 
in substituting for the entente cordiale 
with France a cast-iron agreement to 
take part in any war France may pro- 
voke. There could not be a greater de- 
lusion. We are not and we do not in- 
tend to be tied up with France or any 
other nation to such an extent as to 
make us partners in her wars. If there 
ever were any disposition on the part of 
the nation to enter into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with France, that dis- 
position has been eradicated by the evi- 
dence afforded by the recent French 
crisis as to the way in which a French 
entente may he misconceived and 
abused. 

What to Englishmen and Russians is 
the outstanding fact about the revela- 
tions which resulted in the downfall of 
the Caillaux Cabinet? It is this, that at 
the moment when the bellicose section 
of the French Cabinet was using the 
British Ambassador in Paris to urge the 
British Government to make ready for 
instant war with Germany, the Prime 
Minister of France was busily engaged 
in negotiating a peaceable settlement of 
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Franco-German difficulties which, in Sir 
Edward  Grey’s phrase, would have 
brought France into the “orbit” of the 
friple Alliance. Such a revelation of 
administrative anarchy, not to say of 
diplomatic treachery, has had a very 
sobering effect upon British opinion. 
Suppose that both currents had run 
their course. . In that case M. de Selves 
and Sir F. Bertie would have committed 
England to war with Germany at the 
very moment that M. Caillaux had 
established a Franco-German entente on 
the basis of financial] concessions on the 
Kongo. Britain and Germany would 


have been plunged into war, while . 


France, if M. Caillaux had remained in 
power, would have been arrayed on the 
side of Germany rather than on the side 
of England. Such an unveiling of the 
possibilities that lie hidden in an under- 
standing with France does not dispose 
the British public to go further in that 
direction. What many of us feel is that 
Sir Edward Grey was made the catspaw 
of the war party in Paris, who used him 
in order to checkmate M. Caillaux’s 
efforts to arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment, without being able to guarantee 
that France would not settle with Ger- 
many behind our backs. Once bit, twice 
shy. Albion may be perfidious, but in 
England the Prime Minister does not 
intrigue for peace while his colleagyes 
are working for war. 

It is always difficult to interpret the 
exact meaning of Lord Rosebery’s Del- 
phic utterances, but I am disposed to 
believe that he spoke at Glasgow not in 
order to advocate universal compulsory 
military service so much as to use the 
prospect of conscription as an argument 
against drifting further in the direction 
of a French alliance. Lord Rosebery 
has always been anti-French. When he 
was Prime Minister he threatened 
France with war over a_ miserable 
squabble in Siam. When he was out of 
office he rallied to the side of Lord 
Salisbury when he was _ threatening 
France with war about Fashoda. When 
the Anglo-French entente was _ estab- 
lished in 1904 he was the only British 
statesman who made a public protest 
against it. It is worth while recalling 
what he said on June 10, 1904. Speak- 
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ing in London of the Anglo-French 
agreement, he said: 

“No more one-sided agreement was ever 
concluded between two Powers at peace with 
each other. I hope and trust rather than | 
believe that the Power which holds Gibraltar 
may never have cause to regret having handed 
Morocco over to a great military power.” 

Writing two months later, Lord Rose- 
bery’s secretary was directed to write to 
a correspondent : 

“It is true that Lord Rosebery is opposed 
to that part of the Anglo-l'rench agreement 
relating to Morocco because he fears that it 
will by no means help to promote the har- 
mony which ought to exist hetween the two 
nations.” 

Again, writing on August 4, on the 
centenary of the occupation of Gibral- 
tar, Lord Rosebery denounced the 
Anglo-French agreement in good, set 
terms. He said: 

“In my judgment this unhappy agreement is 
much more likely to promote than to prevent 
unfriendliness ‘n the not distant future. I de- 
plore the dangerous and needless concession 
which has been made. My mournful and su- 
preme conviction is that this agreement is 
much more likely to lead to complication than 
to peace.” 

Lord Rosebery proved a true prophet. 
Nothing but trouble has arisen from 
that ill-fated agreement. But even 
Lord Rosebery in his gloomiest mo- 
ments did not venture to anticipate that 
one of the sequels of the abandonment 
of Morocco would be that England and 
Germany would be brought to the brink 
of war. 

Lord Rosebery now declares that he 
would prefer a definite alliance to the 
vague unwritten obligations into which 
he thinks we have entered. But here 
also, as when he argued in favor of 
conscription, he spoke rather in order to 
avert what he regards as an evil than to 
pave the way either for conscription or 
a definite alliance. He knows perfectly 
well that the British nation will neither 
adopt conscription nor enter into a defi- 
nite alliance. Therefore, in order to. 
attack a policy of which he has always 
disapproved, he warns them that if they 
go on as they are going, they will in- 
fallibly be driven into conscription and 
a definite alliance, the two things to 
which they have an unconquerable aver- 
sion. 

If any one wants to understand the 
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popular British idea as to what ought to 
be the foreign policy of England, he 
should read Sir Robert Morier’s recent- 
ly published memoirs. Sir Robert 
Morier down to 1870 was passionately 
pro-German; he believed that from the 
days of the first Napoleon till the fall of 
the third Napoleon, the ambition and the 
vanity of France was the one constant 
peril to European peace. He wrote: 
“If we inquire why it was that forty years 
went by without France kicking over the 
traces, we find that she was prevented doing 
so by a general coalition of Europe against her 
-partly acknowledged, partly tacit. Austria, 
Prussia and Russia are really coalesced against 
her, the recollections of the first fifteen years 
of the century having become a sort of idéc 
fixe on their side, and leading them to act in 
stinctively as one whenever any danger threat- 
ened from Paris. It is the part of England 
in the matter which is so important and so 
worth studying. She does not stand with the 
three Northern Powers, as they are called, on 
a great many points she and France go togeth- 
er; as long as France restricts her action to 
legitimate objects (as in the creation of the 
Belgian kingdom in 1831) we go heartily with 
her and stand together as the representatives 
of Western progress versus Eastern reaction. 
but the moment she shows the claven foot and 
attempts to assert her claim to a privileged 
position we at once throw our weight on the 
side of the Northern Powers, and make her 
feel that (to use the language of Trafalyar 
Square, which, I presume, will soon be the 
recognized political phraseology of England) 
“we wouldn’t stand any of that humbug.” It 
is most interesting to watch the kind of clock 
work regularity with which the process goes 
on. During the Belgian negotiations we step 
in some five or six times this way, so that 
England becomes the regulator by which the 
expansive force of France is utilized bene- 
ficially and productively, but always kept in 
check whenever it threatens to become de- 
structive. JHlence I venture on what I believe 
to be a sound generalization. The peace of 
Europe was maintained for nearly forty years 
by a cordon sanitaire being traced round 
Irance, three-fourths of which was of iron 
rigidity, the remaining fourth being elastic 
and so fashioned that she could take all the 
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air and exercise required for the good ot he! 
health. The Northern Powers treated France 
like an incurable and dangerous maniac; we 
treated her like a person on the whole sane, 
but subject to dangerous hallucinations, and 
reserved to ourselves the power of falling 
back upon the handcuffs and strait waistcoats 
kept in store by the Northern Pewers. 
“This satisfactory system was first broken 
into by the Crimean Wat, the only perfect}y 
useless modern war that has been waged.” 


No hard and fast alliance bound Eng- 
land to aid the Northern Powers in 
maintaining a cordon sanitaire round 
Krance. ‘Today the same policy is pur- 
sued, the only difference being that the 
cordon sanitaire is thrown around Ger- 
many instead of France. 

Sir Robert Morier declared that the 
arrogance and overbearingness of the 
Prussianized Germany had replaced the 
boasting and vaingloriousness of the 
l‘rench. To meet the new danger Eng- 
land adopts her old policy. It is in a 
way a compliment to the strength of 
Germany and a tacit recognition that she 
has inherited the glories and the diff- 
culties of France. 

Lord Rosebery stated the views of the 
immense majority of his countrymen 
when he said in 1896: 

“IT do not say that I am unwilling to draw 
the sword in a great and necessary cause. | 
do not believe that any British Minister with 
reference to the duties consigned to his charge 
can avoid the risk of war. But I say that 
any British Minister who engages in a Eu- 
ropean war except under the pressure of the 
direst necessity, except under interests directly 
and distinctively British, is a criminal to his 
country and to his position.” 

It is probable that Lord Rosebery’s 
speech will bring to a head a great deal 
of the indignation and dissatisfaction 
against Sir Edward Grey’s policy which 
is smoldering far and wide in Great 
Britain. 


LonDON, ENGLAND, 


























The Possibility 


of a University 


Newspaper 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


N an article on “The Place 
of Journalism in Univer- 
sity Education,” pub- 
lished in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT of November 23, 
i911, | endeavored to 
show that journalism, 

defined as “the art of timely and 

effective presentation in print,” played 

a part in our modern life correspond- 

ing to that of oratory in former -times 

and ‘should, therefore, have as promi- 
nent a position in our universities as 
oratory and forensic rhetoric had in 
the ancient and medieval educational 
systems. But even if that be granted, it 
is not enough that the university should 
train a few students in the profession of 
journalism and many in the journalistic 
use of their faculties; for it is also im- 
portant that the university should take 
an active part in journalistic work. The 
undertaking to train students in this 
field would in itself involve some degree 
of participation in the practical work of 
the profession, for a printing plant is as 
essential to a school of journalism as a 
machine shop is to a school of mechan- 
ical engineering, and it would hardly be 
expected that the presses would run 
purely as a laboratory exercise without 
turning out some sort of a periodical. It 
is merely a question, then, of what sort 
of a periodical a university can publish 
to the greatest advantage of itself and 
the outside world. The answer to this 
is, it seems to me, that the -universit, 
periodical should be sufficiently like 
others to give the students actual prac 
tice in the doing of real things and suffi 
ciently unlike them not to duplicate or 
interfere with what is being done else- 
where. That is to say, the university in 
entering the field of journalism should 
aim to co-operate rather than compete, 
to supplement rather than supplant. 
The school of journalism should not 
attempt to produce a “model journal.” 


In the first place, that is an impossibility, 
and besides—or therefore—it is an un 
desirability. A university journal would 
inevitably be inferior in some respects to 
proprietary journals, but might also be 
made so superior in other respects as 
to justify the journalistic reason for ex- 
istence by filling a long-felt want. 

The existence of proprietary schools 
and colleges, supported entirely by the 
tuition fees of students, does not preclude 
the desirability of there being also en- 
dowed institutions, and after these have 
heen added to the educational system of 
a community there is still room and need 
for State institutions. Each of these 
three types benefits by the presence of 
the others. Each has its specific weak- 
nesses and each has the opportunity to 
develop its peculiar virtues. A proprie- 
tary school is liable to be subservient to 
the whims of its students; an endowed 
school to the whims of millionaires; a 
State school to the whims of legislators ; 
but backed up by each other's presence 
and .example, they can all preserve a 
sufficient degree of independence. 

Now, journalism is a kind of educa- 
tional work. Its object is essentially the 
same as that of the university ; to acquir« 
and convey knowledge and to influence 
conduct. We might surmise, therefore. 
that it would be well to have periodicals 
of three types corresponding to the three 
types of educational institutions ; that is, 

1. Proprietary or self-supported ; 

2. Endowed or subsidized ; 

3. State supported. 

As a matter of fact, we have now in 
the United States many representatives 
of all these types, and we could not well 
do without any one of the three. The 
common idea that journalism is neces 
sarily commercial is far from true, as 
a rapid consideration of the numerous 
exceptions will show. A large number 
of our newspapers and magazines, and 
some of the best of them, do not “pav”’ 
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in the sense of being supported entirely 
by subscriptions and advertising, and it 
is not to be expected that they all should. 
| do not allude here to the periodicals 
which are intended to make money and 
fail, tho they are many, for the death 
rate among periodicals is very high, as 
any one can see by watching the news- 
stands. No insurance company would 
make out a policy for a new venture 
without an exorbitant premium. But 
setting aside these temporary and invol- 
untary specimens of the non-paying 
press, we may fairly include those maga 
zines and newspapers which are support 
ed year after year by rich men because 
they take pride in them or find them use- 
ful in their business. Then we have nu 
merous instances of political organs sub 
sidized at intervals by a party. Most of 
our numerous societies for the booming 
of fine arts, the cultivation of peculiar 
tastes, the reforming of other people, the 
promotion of esotericism, the discovery 
of ancestors, and the like, support or aid 
an organ of some sort. Propaganda 
periodicals of any kind cannot be ex 
pected to be self-supporting on the start. 
The Socialist daily of New York, The 
Call, tho it is a regular newspaper, sell- 
ing on the streets to many outside the 
party, has at times had to appeal for ex- 
tra support from those interested in the 
movement. Religious papers are often 
started and sometimes maintained at the 
expense. of the denomination. The 
Unitarian weekly of Boston, The Chris- 
tian Register, is fortunate in having 
an endowment. The Hibbert Journal, of 
London, a quarterly devoted to, philo 
sophical and theological thought, would 
never have been able to maintain its high 
standard of scholarship and typography 
if it had not been endowed. The period- 
icals of similar standing and purposes 
edited by Dr. Paul Carus, the Monist 
and Open Court, of Chicago, are sup- 
ported by the E. C. Hegeler Trus' 
Fund. The St. Louis Journal of Specu 
lative Philosophy was published by Dr. 
Harris at his own expense. We must 
also include in subsidized or endowed 
journalism the great number of scientific 
and scholarly periodicals maintained at 
the expense of the various learned so- 
cieties and universities. We see, then, 
that the class of periodicals which are not 


run to make money and not expected to 
be self-supporting is very large, and we 
could not dispense with them without 
serious loss to the intellectual life of our 
times. 

But the non-paying periodicals com- 
prise not only such as are supported by 
private individuals or associations, but 
also the third class mentioned above, 
namely, periodicals managed or subsi- 
dized by the people as a whole thru na- 
tional, State or municipal government. 
This class is not a small one; in fact, we 
might assert upon the highest authority 
that it is the largest of all, including both 
the other classes, for the President of the 
United States has officially stated that 
every periodical in the country is subsi- 
dized by the national Government be- 
cause of inadequate payment for postal 
facilities. The county papers are cdrried 
free and, according to the figures of the 
Postmaster-General, the cent a pound 
charge upon magazines and newspapers 
does not compensate the Government for 
its expenditure on second-class mail. 
ut we are not concerned here with the 
question of such financial assistance so 
we will turn our attention to the periodi- 
cals which are edited and published by 
government officials. The price list of 
‘Periodicals issued by the United States 
Government with foreign and domestic 
subscription prices” published by the 
Superintendent of Documents, enumer 
ates thirty-nine regular periodicals, not 
including, of course, the anriual reports. 
monographs and occasional papers 0! 
such departments as the National Mu- 
seum, the Smithsonian Institution, Bu 
reau of Education, and the Geological 
Survey. It is worth while to mention a 
few of these thirty-nine varieties to show 
how extensively our Government cover- 
the journalistic field: the Congressional 
Record, issued daily when Congress is 
in session, printed and mailed at night as 
promptly and as early as any daily paper : 
the Crop Reporter, monthly, including 
general news of interest to farmers anc 
dealers; the Labor Bulletin, bi-monthly. 
containing articles on arbitration, strikes 
conditions of labor and digests of court 
decisions ; the Monthly Weather Review. 
an illustrated quarto on meteorology : 
the Naval Medical Bulletin, quarterly : 
Public Health Reports, weekly ; Consular 
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itm lrade Reports, daily. Besides 
these there are three Government 
publications that deserve special con- 
sideration, because they show how 
close the official periodical may come to 
the standard type of the independent 
periodical. Oldest of these is the Ex- 
periment Station Record, now in its 
twenty-fifth volume. There are 250 pub- 
lications listed in the Newspaper Direc- 
tory under the head of “Principal Agri- 
cultural Newspapers” of the United 
States, and nobody knows how many 
minor ones there are, but a man who 
wants to keep up with the progress of 
agricultural science and practice and can 
only afford one journal should subscribe 
to the Experiment Station Record at 
$2 a year, for from it he can learn 
something of all that is being done the 
world over in bacteriology, forestry, field 
crops, horticulture, dairying, human nu- 
trition, entomology, rural engineering. 
education, etc. Besides these abstracts 
of research work there are half a dozen 
pages of news, giving appointments, res- 
ignations and deaths in the colleges, and 
informing the world whenever a station 
puts up a new barn, starts out a demon- 
stration train, or buys a new bull. In 
the front there are editorials, not mere 
official summaries and perfunctory gen- 
eralities, but timely encouragement and 
criticism, hard-hitting blows aimed 
straight at some station which has abused 
its privileges and wasted its funds in un- 
profitable directions. A marked improve- 
ment in the character of the research 
done in this country dates from the start- 
ing of the Record, and largely as a re- 
sult of it. The young investigator in a 
remote and isolated A. and M. college 
watched with anxiety to see what Wash- 
ington would think of his last bulletin. 
Washington never said in plain words, 
but if the Record dismissed him with a 
line of type, he was downcast, while if it 
quoted his conclusions in full he knew 
he had done something worth while. If 
the Record had permitted itself to in- 
dulge in verbal instead of mere spatial 
criticism, its influence would have been 
much more powerful for good. Another 
defect is the absence of advertising and 
communications. It is, therefore, a one- 
sided journal, lacking the interest and 
balance. that comes from the voluntary 


contributions of its readers. Its editor- 
ials present the official opinions of the 
Department or the Office, not what 
might be said on the other side, and 
sometimes there is a great deal that 
might be said on the other side. The 
Record could be profitably enlarged, but 
its expansion is prevented by the Pro- 
crustean rule of Congress which limits 
every issue to 100 pages, regardless of 
how much important matter there may 
be to go in. None of, these defects are 
necessarily inherent in government con- 
trol. They result naturally, however, 
from the disposition of governments in 
general and our own government in par- 
ticular to restrict, rather than to develop. 

All government had its germ in the 
department of justice. Its primary pur- 
pose was to punish. And now when the 
scope of its functions has so vastly ex- 
tended, the new departments still show 
traces of their origin in being more 
ready to check wrong than to promote 
good. Thus our Government is vigilant 
in correcting abuses of the postal service, 
but negligent of extending its uses; it is 
more active in.curbing trusts than in 
promoting business. But this negative 
view of government is gradually being 
changed by the development of its posi- 
tive functions. 

As an example of what can be done in 
official journalism, the Bulletin of the 
Pan.American Union is equally instruc- 
tive. This is a monthly magazine of 175 
pages, profusely and handsomely illus- 
trated, and costs $2.00 a year. There 
are published Spanish, Portuguese and 
French editions at lower prices. The 
cover varies in color and design from 
month to. month like other magazines, 
and. nobody would take it for a Pub. 
Doc. Referring to the latest issue, I 
first find editorials, including a highly 
complimentary quotation from the Quar- 
terly Review about the Bulletin, another 
evidence that the editor is merely human. . 
The leading articles, all illustrated, deal 
with “Present Progress on the Panama 
Canal,” the “Celebration in San Salvador 
of the First Effort for Independence,” 
“Higher Education in Bolivia,” the “All- 
Rail Route between Montevideo and Rio 
de Janeiro,” the flag and arms of Hon- 
duras with a color plate, grasshoppers 
on the Argentine plains, and the Pan 
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American mass at Washington, with a 
portrait of Cardinal Gibbons. Then there 
come a few pages of personals with por- 
traits under the departmental head of 
“Prominent in Pan American Affairs,” 
followed by book reviews and a depart- 
ment equally important but lacking in 
most periodicals devoted to reviews of 
important articles from other magazines 
relating to Latin America. These re- 
views of books and articles are not pure- 
ly formal, but discriminating and even 
at times critical. The number concludes 
with trade notes, classified by countries. 
It is hard to see what this lacks of being 
a complete and normal magazine, except 
advertising. The reason it has no ad- 
vertising is because Congress forbids it. 
It used to accept advertisements on the 
start, and as a natural consequence it 
more than paid its way if those days. 
3ut somebody discovered that here was 
something that was turning an annual 
revenue into the United States Treasury 
instead of drawing from it, so he put a 
stop to it at once. It was setting a dan- 
gerous precedent, for other departments 
might be tempted to become self-sup 
porting, and that would endanger our 
good old American principle that the 
only legitimate sphere of government is 
unprofitable business. 

sut there is another Govemnment pe 
riodical which approaches more closely 
to the ordinary newspaper than the two 
mentioned because it is not confined to a 
special subject like agriculture or Latin- 
American trade, but has to serve in a 
measure the needs of a community, that 
ribbon of Americanism stretching between 
the two oceans and known as the Canal 
Zone. It is a unique community, com- 
posed of some 10,000 men, women and 
children from the United States and 
three or four times as many other per- 
sons; a colony planted in the tropics for 
a period of ten years and supported by 
the United States treasury. In this cas 
paternalism became imperative. There 
was no opportunity for the community 
to provide for its own needs and develop 
its own institutions. So Uncle Sam had 
to undertake many services not allowed 
for in the Constitution, for example, 
baking pies and killing mosquitoes, wash- 
ing clothes and editing a newspaper. The 
Canal Record is a real newspaper and a 
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good one, eight pages, 9 by 12, published 
weekly and furnished free to all em- 
ployees on the gold roll. It lacks only 
the two essentials of a commercial jour- 
nal, advertisements and _ subscriptions. 
It appears to be edited by J. O. Collins, 
W. C. Haskins and Miss J. M. Beattie, 
and it is classed in the diagram of the 
Panama hierarchy under the office of the 
secretary of the commission, Joseph B. 
Bishop, and just between the Inspector 
of Complaints and the I. C. C. Band, an 
appropriate place, since a newspaper 
generally has to vibrate between the two 
tasks of voicing complaints and provid- 
ing entertainment. The primary pur- 
pose of the Record is to report the prog- 
ress of the work and convey official in- 
structions. I presume it performs this 
function more efficiently and about 
as cheaply as any other method, 
and it has been able to do some 
useful things besides. There is, for ex- 
ample, a page devoted to “Social Life of 
the Zone” and “Commission Club- 
houses,” and we may read that the mid- 
night choral celebration of Holy Com- 
munion at Christ Church By-the-Sea 
was attended by 400; that the Salvation 
Army is raising money; that the Ancon 
Dramatic Club has played “The Private 
Secretary” and “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan”; that the Cristobal Woman’s Club 
is studying “Garbage Disposal” and “The 
World’s Great Cathedrals” ; that another 
Congressional party is on the way; that 
the new motion picture films are much 
better than the old ones; that the Isth- 
mus is inhabited by Red Men, Knights 
and Ladies of various orders, Bov 
Scouts, Moose, Kangaroos and other 
mysterious beings whose identity is con- 
cealed by cryptic initials; that Spanish 
classes are popular ; that in the handicap 
pool tournament Hughes got the gold 
medal and Harrold the booby prize ; that 
in the baseball game, at Empire, Pearce 
hatted for Cushion in the eleventh in- 
ning; that butter has gone up from 39 
to 45 cents at the commissary, etc. 

In short, we learn that the Canal Zone. 
in spite of its tropical setting and tem- 
porary character, is a normal American 
community with the ordinary interests 
and avocations. The Canal Record. 
too, in spite of rigid neutrality and stiff 
sense of propriety. is not altogether un- 
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like the normal American newspaper. It 
is better printed, and, in a negative way, 
better edited. We miss most the famil- 
iar adjectives, dear to the heart of the 
local correspondent; the “elegant colla- 
tion” at the ladies’ lunch; the ‘“‘tastefu! 
decorations” of the Christmas church, 
and the “delightful evening” at the so- 
ciable. They do everything down in 
*anama, but there is no evidence in the 
Record that they enjoy anything. Then, 
too, we miss the free and unlimited coin- 
age of parts of speech which in the coun- 
try press encourages us in the belief that 
the language is still living. I have 
never found in the files of the Record 
that anybody “sundayed at the Tivoli,” 
“week-ended in Taboga,” “wintered in 
Caracas,” “summered in the Adiron- 
dacks,” “sprung in Jamaica” or “fell in 
Jermuda.” Even the Government sport- 
ing editor is restrained in his use of the 
customary phraseology, perhaps because 
he also holds the office of Y. M. C. A. 
secretary. To judge from the Record, 
there is no scandal on the Zone, crime 
is almost unknown, and accidents ex- 
tremely rare. At one time an attempt 
was made to introduce humor by quoting 
the most amusing things said about the 
Canal by American papers, but this fea 
ture was for some reason supprest. 
When the Record was started there was 
a department headed, in correct journal- 
ese, “Letters from the Line,” which 
served as a safety valve for the blowing 
off of high pressure steam, suggestions 
for the improvement of the board at the 
commission hotels, complaints of rough- 
housing in bachelor quarters, corrections 
of false statements, calls for volunteers 
for new organizations, and the like, but 
these lively communications have disap- 
peared. The Record takes no advertis- 
ing, but has the equivalent in the rail- 
road and steamship time tables, the com- 
missary price lists, the marriage and 
death items, the lost and found notices, 
the unclaimed letters, etc. If payment 
for these were made by other depart- 
ments and individuals it would go a good 
wav toward the support of the paper. 
The success of the Canal Record 
proves that it is possible for a Govern- 
ment periodical to serve the journalistic 
needs of a community if only it be al- 
lowed sufficient freedom. Tho it has in 


the course of its five years’ existence 
grown more arid and formal, this is un- 
necessary and does not altogether de- 
stroy its usefulness considered as a gen- 
eral newspaper. If I were living in the 
Zone | should be immensely proud of the 
Record—but I should besides subscribe 
for the Panama Star and Herald, which 
contain more typographical and other 
errors and more interesting news, 

I have dwelt on the case of the Canal 
Kecord because it shows how much has 
heen accomplished in the way of general 
news service incidentally by a Govern- 
ment organ specifically devoted to engi- 
neering administration. A more interest- 
ing experiment to watch is the Los Ange- 
les Municipal News, of which an account 
was published in THe INDEPENDENT of 
December 14 last. That city is well sup 
plied with enterprising papers of various 
political proclivities, but the people want- 
ed an organ of their own and voted for 
it last fall. This is not to be a mere bul- 
letin of official announcements like the 
City Record of New York, but will in- 
clude the three essentials of the normal 
journal, news, editorials and advertise- 
ments. The Muhicipal News will have a 
mind of its own and will speak it, but 
space in its columns is by law reserved 
to the critics of the administration. 

The field of college journalism is a 
very extensive one and already diligently 
cultivated. Almost all colleges and many 
high schools and academies publish a 
iagazine or newspaper of some sort, and 
the larger universities have a dozen or 
so. There are about 400 collegiate peri- 
odicals considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to be listed in the advertisers’ an- 
nuals. Their circulation ranges from 
500 or less to 5,000 or more, and their 
character varies from staid and scholarlv 
quarterlies to “josh” weeklies and gos- 
sipy dailies. Some of them pay well: 
others regard themselves as fortunate if 
there is enough of a surplus at the end 
of the year to provide the editorial staff 
with a banquet. Most of them receive 
more or less financial aid from the uni- 
versity, a standing advertisement, edito- 
rial rooms, or something of the kind. 
They all serve their purpose of echoing 
campus news and affording the authorial 
aspirant a chance to try out his aero- 
plane. They give good practice in jour- 
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nalism for those who are lucky enough 
to “make” them, and will doubtless in 
many cases be utilized by the future 
schools of journalism for laboratory 
work. But since they appeal only to the 
limited circle of students and alumni, 
these periodicals need not be further 
mentioned here. 

We find, however, a case in point in 
the University of Missouri, which was the 
first to recognize the needs and oppor- 
tunities of this new field of education. 
The School of Journalism there has its 
separate professional faculty, on an equal 
footing with the Schools of Law, Engi- 
neering, Medicine and Education. In 
fact, it has higher standards than these 
professional schools in some universities, 
since it requires, for entrance, two years 
of college work in addition to a four-year 
high school course. The course covers 
three years and leads to a professional 
degree, B. S. in J. 

When the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri was established in 
1908, as a distinctive feature of the 
school was begun the University Mis- 


sourian, a daily afternoon newspaper. 
The Missourian was to be a general 
newspaper issued by the students of the 
school under the direction of the mem- 


bers of the professional faculty. It was 
not to be a college paper, but was to 
cover the entire news field of this uni- 
versity town of 10,000 population. Sub- 
scriptions and approved advertising were 
solicited for it. The Missourian was a 
success financially and from other stand- 
points. It was so great a success that 
the other newspapers in Columbia, daily 
and weekly, objected to the State pub- 
lishing such a journal in competition 
with them. They appealed to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and secured the adoption. 
in conference between the two houses of 
the General Assembly, of a rider to the 
University Appropriation Bill, providing 
that no money appropriated for the uni- 
versity should be used directly or indi- 
rectly in support of anv newspaper *that 
solicited or accepted advertising or had 
a list of paid subscribers. This, of course, 
compelled the university to discontinue 
its connection with the University Mis 
sourian. 

The students of the School of Jour- 
nalism, however, formed a corporation, 
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obtained a charter from the State, and 
subsequently have issued the University 
Missourian on their own responsibility. 
It has continued to be a success finan. 
cially, tho it is hampered by lack of a 
printing plant and by its removal from 
direct university support and control. 
The copy which it uses is gathered and 
edited by journalism students, under fac- 
ulty direction, but it is impossible for the 
university to take such direct and helpful 
control of the publication as could be 
done if there were no legislative limita- 
tion upon the university’s action. This 
legislative limitation may be removed at 
the next session of the General Assem- 
bly. Indeed, it will lapse if not reinsert- 
ed in the appropriation bill at that time. 
The newspapers of Columbia now recog- 
nize that the University Missourian has 
come to stay, and their attitude toward 
it is much more friendly than when it 
was first begun. 

The people of Missouri are proverbi- 
ally characterized by the scientific habit 
of mind. They always demand a dem- 
onstration. If other States would adopt 
the same pragmatic philosophy our na- 
tional progress would be swifter and 
safer. Thanks to this spirit and to Dean 
Williams’s enterprise, we have now proof 
that there is no inherent difficulty in a 
university running a regular newspaper 
and even making it pay. This disposes. 
therefore, of the two stock arguments 
raised against an innovation in any un:- 
versity—that there is no precedent for 
it and no money for it. 

The experience of the University of 
Chicago is equally instructive from an- 
other point of view, for this institution 
was the first to establish, twenty years 
ago, a department of journalism as a 
distinct and essential part of its educa- 
tional work. President Harper was fcr- 
tunate enough to find in Mr. Newman 
Miller a man who could keep both schol- 
arly and commercial demands in mind. 
and under his management the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press has become a great 
publishing house with a large building 
of its own, equipped with presses and 
type capable of handling copy in lan- 
guages and scientific jargon that hardlv 
anybody but the author can read. The 
Press. in fact, shows a penchant for the 
kind of literature that other publishers 
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disdain. I do not find in its catalog any 
of Professor Herrick’s popular novels. 
but, on the other hand, I see the “Mor 
phology of the Gymnosperm™ and the 
“Book of Thekla” in Ethiopic, for which 
there was doubtless no imperative de 
mand from the public. That is to say, 
the policy of the University of Chicago 
Press is to print books and periodicals of 
educational value without regard to 
whether they will pay or not. 

The University of Chicago publishes 
more periodicals than any other univer- 
sity and more than any commercial pub- 
lishing house, with the exception of one 
or two devoted to fiction magazines. | 
had put down the number of periodicals 
on its list as eighteen, when I receive: 
the announcement of a new one, the Eng- 
lish Journal. This does not include any 
student publications. The circulation of 
some of these periodicals is confined to a 
technical circle; others reach a_ wide- 
spread audience. They carry little out- 
side advertising, and it is the plan of the 
liniversity to eliminate it altogether. The 
periodicals as a whole are supported half 
by the university and half by subscrip- 
tions. The twelve leading journals cost 
$40,253.36 for the fiscal vear ending June 
30, 1911, and of this amount the univer- 
sity contributed $20,000. Any surplus 
profits are devoted to the improvement of 
the periodicals or put into a sinking fund 
as an endowment for their future sup- 
port. It would doubtless be impossible 
without subsidies to issue such periodi- 
cals as Classical Philology or the Astro- 
physical Journal, or to maintain at their 
present high standard of scholarship and 
typography the School Review, the 
American Journal of Sociology, the 
Journal of Political Economy or the 
American Journal of Theology. 

One other point: is worth noting in 
this connection. It is commonly urged 
that endowed journalism, especially un- 
der university control, would be conven- 
tional and even conservative. This is a 
serious charge, because the worst possi- 
ble vice of a university is to be conser- 
vative. The fundamental function of a 
university is advancement of human 
knowledge and leadership in thought. If 
it is recreant to this primary duty its 
chief reason for existence is abolished. 

That American universities in general 
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are not guilty of this charge is shown by 
the fact that the attacks made upon then 
by popular magazines and newspaper> 
have mostly been on the ground that th: 
universities are too radical. The Um 
versity of Chicago in particular has bee 

complimented in that way. The editor 

of city dailies lie in wait for every ise 
of its periodicals as a cat watches « 
mousehole. Of course, what they powne: 
upon as novel and sensational is apt & 
be some commonplace experiment oF 
long-known historical fact, and what the, 
aie of it often bears little resemblance: 
to the original statement, but they are 
quite right in the instinct that leads them 
to peruse the reports of laboratory and 
seminar, for if research is carried on 
thoroly and honestly it is very likely to 
turn up something new. There are ver) 
few magazines supported by the sub 
scriber and advertiser which would dare 
publish without disclaimer some of the 
criticism of established institutions, cus- 
toms and beliefs which has appeared in 
the Biblical World, or the American 
Journals of Theology, Sociology and Po- 
litical Economy. In the matter of free- 
dom of speech and progressive thought 
on such vital topics the endowed jour- 
nals have often shown themselves supe- 
rior to the self-supporting. 

The few instances here considered are 
sufficient to show that endowed, subsi- 
dized, and state-supported journalism of 
various forms can be successful, so there 
appears to be nothing to prevent a uni- 
versity, cither State or endowed, from 
publishing any kind of periodical that 
may be desirable. What kind of 
periodical is most desirable and affords 
the best opportunity for the university to 
be of service to the community it would 
be rash to say. Nevertheless, I am go- 
ing to be rash. It is more fun than be- 
ing cautious and remaining safe from 
criticism by hiding under a cloud of gen- 
eralities and vague phrases. 

There is, it seems to me, urgent need 
for a university periodical devoted to 
current events, in short, a newspaper for 
the general reader, but more comprehen- 
sive and authoritative than the ordinary 
newspaper can be. It is the supreme 
achievement of the American press to 
have worked out a careful differentiation 
hetween its three. departments—news, 
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comment and advertising. The boundary 
lines are clearly marked, tho they are 
often crossed, so it is a recognized im- 
propriety when the editorial hand is visi- 
ble in the news columns or when the ad- 
vertiser invades the sanctum. These 
three divisions would of course be main- 
tained in a university journal, tho treat- 
ed somewhat differently. In the collec- 
tion of news of spectacular interest the 
existing agencies are alert, enterprising, 
and, considering the circumstances, as- 
tonishingly thoro and accurate. But the 
picture of the world daily presented to 
our eves is too Rembrandtesque to be a 
faithful portrait. A few spots are in the 
limelight, but the rest of the globe is left 
in darkness. The greatest progress is 
usually being made where there are no 
riots or revolutions, but we hear little of 
it, for the ordinary paper confines its at- 
tention to news that can be dated. It 
belongs to what the geologists call the 
“catastrophic school” as distinguished 
from the modern way of recognizing 
gradual and quiet processes as the main 
factor in evolution. We get in the dai- 
lies a series of excellent flash lights, but 
no real picture of contemporary happen- 
ings. We often read the beginnings of 
interesting stories and never know how 
they came out. [or example, the out- 
break of a strike in Wales, the opening 
of bribery investigations in San Fran- 
cisco, or the invasion of Portugal by the 
royalists may be told in detail for a day 
or two, and then, as it declines in news 
value, it is not merely subordinated but 
perhaps dropped out entirely, so that we 
are left with little Peterkin’s question 
forever upon our lips—‘But what good 
came of it at last?” A university jour- 
nal with a good endowment, freeing it in 
part from the compulsion of ever provid- 
ing something new and startling, would 
be able to follow up events more satis- 
factorily and to give adequate attention 
to inconspicuous countries and move 
ments. It could also assist in getting at 
the truth by sending a corps of trained 
investigators into any locality at anv 
time. If, for example, a group of men 
and women such as made the Pittsburgh 
Survey were to be sent now to Lawrence, 
Mass., for a few weeks, would it not add 
greatly to our real understanding of the 
labor troubles there by giving us infor- 
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mation more important than who got 
shot and who got arrested? 

The opportunities in the field of com- 
ment and criticism are greater than in 
news gathering. There would be natu- 
rally a bi-partisan or rather a poly-par- 
tisan board of editorial contributors, who 
would in each issue discuss current 
events and pending questions from their 
respective points of view. For the bene- 
fit of those who want to avoid reading 
any side but their own, the columns 
could be headed by the symbols used on 
ballots. Especial efforts would be made 
to insure that every cause worthy of the 
attention of thinking men should at 
some time be adequately expounded by 
its advocates and criticised by its oppo- 
nents. There would naturally spring up 
lively and well-argued debates of contro- 
verted points by competent authorities 
such as are common in English newspa- 
pers, but not so often seen in ours. The 
propaganda of ,various forms of reli- 
gious, social, political, moral and dietary 
innovations would find it more profit- 
able to use its columns even at adver- 
tising rates than to support feeble organs 
unknown to the outside world. 

This leads us to the third function of 
the newspaper, the advertising, which is 
in some respects the most important of 
all, without regard to the financial ques- 
tion. Even if a journal should be en- 
dowed so generously as to be relieved of 
the necessity of taking advertisements, it 
should maintain this department and 
adopt a liberal policy in accepting them. 
The tendency now shown to force the 
advertising columns under the domina- 
tion of the editor seems to me quite as 
dangerous as the tendency not so plainly 
shown to force the editorial columns un- 
der the domination of the advertiser. | 
fear we have before us one more great 
fight before the cause of freedom of 
speech is finally won, that is, a fight for 
freedom of advertising, which to our 
present age corresponds in importance 
to the others that have been gained at the 
cost of many lives, freedom of speech in 
private, in halls and on the street cor- 
ner. It seems to me, for example, that 
a man has a right to think that the pho- 
nograph he makes is the best in the 
world and to say so in the public col- 
umns of a newspaper. and that the pub- 
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lisher has no right to suppress this opin- 
ion, even tho he may disbelieve it or may 
hate all phonographs. The movement 
for restricting freedom of advertising 
has already gone so far that we see 
newspapers refusing to publish at their 
regular rates in their advertising col- 
umns properly worded statements of the 
case of their political opponents and 
openly boasting of this intolerance in 
their editorials. A university journal. 
however narrow it might become, would 
hardly do anything as had as that. 

Tho an endowed journal would not be 
so completely at the mercy of its sub- 
scribers as the ordinary, yet it must have 
readers and must in the long run please 
them. As it would not be local in its 
interests it might, instead of building up 
its own system of circulation, be sup- 
plied to the newspapers of several cities 
as a daily or weekly supplement. There 
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would probably be some in every local- 
ity who would prefer it to a supplement 
composed of yellow kids and actresses. 

Much of what I have mentioned might 
be done by any endowed or subsidized 
journal, but the advantages of a univer- 
sity connection are very great, as I point- 
ed out in my previous article. In a uni- 
versity we have several hundred special- 
conversant with all branches of 
human knowledge and trained in the arts 
of discovery and exposition, and also 
several thousand young men and women 
under training in theseearts and anxious 
for practice. No newspaper office could 
afford to maintain such a corps of assist- 
ants for its occasional service. I fail 
to see why there might not be an exten- 
sion of university extension by means of 
a‘journal. Perhaps it would not work. 
Sut I should like to see it tried. 


New York Cry. 
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Immortality 


BY H. HUSTON PECKHAM 


“Come, let us walk on down the beach, while the morning weather 
Is sweet with locust and rose and all cloudless above ; 

‘or our happiest times have been when we watched together 
rhe sea on such days, dear love. 


“Oh, why do you keep looking landward and shuddering, dearest ; 


When the deep is so calm, and its amber and azure and green 
\re so bright and the gulls soar up and up thru the ciearest 
Blue that we ever have seen? 


“Now why should you think of the ocean's winter anger 
And the lives it has claimed, sweet? Sufficient unto the day 

Is the evil thereof. And what can we fear in the languor 
Of morning and calm and May?” 


‘ Dear heart, it is not the thought of the ocean’s rages 
That frights me; but oh, the deep is so vast and so old, 

And we are so fleeting! The waves murmur on thru the ages, 
But our little tale, how soon told!’ 


“So fleeting? Oh, no, let us smile; for in glad blue weather. 
Dear, eons and eons after this sea has gone dry, 

\Ve shall breathe the locust and rose as now together, 
And shall laugh and love, vou and T.” 


West Raceicu, N, C. 














Science and Sentiment 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


\vtnor or “Literary Vatues,” “Ways o: 
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damper upon the imagination, check- 

ing and limiting it and shutting us in 
with a blank wall of material things, 
while it is an undoubted fact that the 
greatest of the instruments of science, as 
Tyndall says, is imagination. Without 
imagination the scientific interpretation 
of the physical universe could never have 
been achieved. In all the great sciences. 
astronomy, geology, biology, chemistry, 
the imagination is the master builder. 
Observation and experimentation are its 
servants ; they bring the material of the 
house, but its architect is imagination. 
Induction and deduction are its two 
hands. The imagination sees whole and 
sees the relation of all the parts, and if it 
leads to the atrophy of our esthetic sensi- 
bilities, as is often charged, or to the 
atrophy of our religious sensibilities, it is 
not because it inhibits or destroys imagin- 
ation, for it really gives it a wider field 
in which te work, but because it is en- 
tirely occupied with the world of material 
or objective things, as opposed to the 
subjective world of ideas, sentiments and 
emotions wherein our ‘esthetic and re- 
ligious natures find their scope and ac- 
tivities. Science is impersonal and cold, 
and is not for the heart but for the head. 
The heart symbolizes so much for us, it 
stands for the very color and perfume of 
life, for the whole world of sentiment and 
emotion—a world that lies outside the 
sphere of science. Science may and does 
beget emotion, because we are emotional 
beings ; it may and does awaken the feel- 
ing of the beautful and the sublime, but 
this effect is incidental; its office is to 
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|" is often charged that science puts a 
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enlighten the reason and the understand- 
ing. kt would not have us sigh or trem- 
ble or fear, or worship; it would have us 
see and understand. To this extent is it 
the enemy of literature, it cuts out the 
personal equation and the play of fancy 
and emoticn which is the life of litera- 
ture. If we can put soul in our science. 
and not. vitiate the science, so much the 
better; if we can make literature out of 


it, as Huxley often did, let us do it; but 
science, as such, looks with suspicion 


upon these things. It constructs a uni- 
verse of system and law, and then leaves 
our feelings and emotions to play upon it 
if they can. If the poet is inspired by 
its results, so much the better for the 
poet; but the inspiration of the poet is 
not one of the results aimed at. 

In view of these considerations, we see 
why science is accused of atrophying our 
esthetic sensibilities, and of being the 
enemy of literature, art and religion. 
These things do not belong to its world; 
they are quite apart from the system of 
material things, and while they may prof- 
it by the results of physical science, thev 
may also be deadened or discouraged by 
them, as clearly they often are. Religion 
is at enmity with science only because 
science reveals an impersonal universe, 
a universe of matter and force bound to- 
gether by the irrefragible chain of cause 
and effect, in place of the anthropomor- 
phic universe which religion fashions. 
Science cannot be other than what it is, 
and religion cannot be other than what it 
is. They cannot supplant one another, 
but they may supplement each other. Re- 
ligion may begin where science leaves off, 
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Without soul and sentiment we cannot 
have literature, art, music, religion and 
all that gives the charm and meaning to 
life; and without reason and the scientific 
habit of mind we cannot have exact 
knowledge and the mastery over the 
physical forces upon which our civiliza- 
tion is based. We must transcend physi- 
cal science to reach the spiritual and 
grasp the final mystery of life. To 
science there is no mystery, there is only 
the inexplicable; there is no spiritual, 
there are laws and processes ; theré is no 
inner, there is only the outer world. To 
science Goethe’s exclamation, “There is 
a universe within thee as well,” or as 
Jesus put it before him, “The Kingdom 
of Heaven is within you,” has no mean- 
ing, because it cannot weigh and measure 
and systematize this inner universe. 
Hence, I say, if we would know the 
world as it stands related to our souls— 
to our emotional and esthetic natures— 
we must look to literature and art; if we 
would know it as it stands related to our 
religious instincts and aspirations, we 
must look to the great teachers and 
prophets, poets and mystics; but if we 
would know it as it is in and of itself, and 
as it stands related to our physical life 
and well being, and to our reason, we 
must look to science. 

Science and poetry go hand in hand in 
this respect at least—they transform and 
illuminate the common, the near at hand. 
They show us the divine underfoot. One 
brings to pass what the other dreams. 
One brings home to our understanding 
what the other brings home to our emo- 
tions and esthetic perceptions. The poets 
have always known there was nothing 
mean or commonplace; science shows 
this to be a fact. The poets and prophets 
have always known that the earth was 
our mother and the sun our father: 
science shows us how and why this is so. 
The poets know that beauty and mysterv 
lurk everywhere, and they bring the fact 
home to our emotions, while science 
brings it home to our understanding. 
When Whitman says, “I am_ stuccoed 
with birds and quadrupeds all over,” he 
made a poetic or imaginative statement 
of Darwinism. We think science kills 
poetry, and it does when it kills the emo- 
tion which the poet awakens, but in many 
cases science awakens an emotion of its 
owr Jn astronomy, in geology, and 
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often in chemistry, it awakens the emo- 
tion of the sublime. Poetry appeals to 
man, the emotional being ; science appeals 
to him, the reasonable being. Science 
kills poetry when it moves the reason 
alone. The botanist with his pressed 
flower, and the collector with his skins, 
or his eggs and nests, is not an object 
the poet likes to contemplate. There are 
the esthetic values of things and the 
scientific values. The interest of the 
poet is in the beauty of the flower, its 
human significance, and the like; that of 
the man of science in its structure and 
relations, etc. 

There is one emotion of knowledge and 
one emotion of ignorance—that of knowi- 
edge is often the emotion of joy and 
faith, that of ignorance is often the emo- 
tion of fear and superstition. It would 
be absurd to say that men of science ex- 
perienced no emotion; only it is not the 
emotion of sentiment, it is not usually 
the emotion of awe or reverence. It is 
the joy of discovery, the intellectual de- 
light in the solution of new problems. 
Darwin confessed that he had lost his 
taste for poetry and music and the arts 
generally, but Darwin had his own emo- 
tions, his own poetry, his own music, or 
he never could have done the work he 
did. He was thrilled by the discovery 
of a biological law as is the poet by his 
happy inspirations. Think you his con- 
ception of natural selection and the des- 
cent of man required no imagination? 
Darwin’s mind had not atrophied ; his de- 
sire to know had outgrown his desire to 
feel. There is the enjoyment of knowl- 
edge and the enjoyment of beauty. 

Science rarely antagonizes poetry; it 
takes the other road. The world has got 
to a point, no doubt, where it sets a 
greater store by knowing than by feel- 
ing, by knowledge than by sentiment: 
hence poetry is in the decline. The 
pleasures of the understanding are more 
to it than the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion. 

Science has its mysteries, but they 
do not awaken our emotions; it has its 
revelation, but.it does not touch our re- 
ligious sentiments ; it has its beauty, but 
it is not the beauty that so moves us in 
wild free nature; rather is it the beauty 
of the constructed, the artificial, or the 
beauty of machinery. 

West Park, N. Y. 





As a Man Prospers 


BY WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 
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be, after all, a blessing in dis- 

guise, for it may teach us that 
simplicity of life may bring us more real 
comfort than elaborateness. The more 
goods we have and the more machinery 
of life with which we surround our- 
selves, the greater are our responsibili- 
ties. One does not need a great house 
with expensive furnishings and much 
plumbing, ornate gardens, a long club 
list and many servants in order to be 
comfortable. All these things mean wear 
and tear on the nervous system of the 
owner. Life, at the best, these days, is 
complicated enough, and, as a man pros- 
pers, why should he buy for himself more 
trouble in relation to his daily routine ? 

Why should a*man who has a com- 
fortable little home envy the man with a 
mansion? The man who tinkers about 
the house himself, who takes down his 
own window screens and puts up the 
needed shelves in the pantry, and helps 
his wife plant the garden seeds and trains 
the rose bushes, takes a more vital, per- 
sonal interest in his home than the man 
who delegates these things to the arti- 
sans and gardeners and house servants. 

As a man prospers, instead of spending 
his surplus in motor cars and Louis XVI 
drawing rooms and superfluous bath- 
rooms, let him strive to improve the class 
of securities he has invested in. Let him 
purchase luxuries in the shape of care- 
fully selected investments whose income 
may yield a smaller annual return than 
speculative ones, but which will be safe. 
Let him dispose of his six and eight per 
cents. which may be good and may not, 
and indulge in the luxury of four and a 
half and five per cents: which he need 
never have to worry about. In this wav 
he is purchasing freedom from care and 
worry, and that is the verv best purchase 
a man can make with his surplus earn- 
ings. 

As a man prospers let him try to reach 
the point where the annual income from 
his investments will equal or even exceed 
his annual expenses. Then he will haye 
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the comfortable feeling that, should he 
die or be incapacitated, his family can 
keep on living just as they have been do- 
ing. When he reaches that point, he will 
not have to spend any of his earnings for 
the support of his family; it can all go 
into capital and give him just that much 
more to live on “for ever after,” as the 
fairy stories put it. Then, and then only, 
will he be on Easy street. 

Many men think ‘they live on Easy 
street when they really are in quite 
another part of town. A man who has 
plenty of ready money and spends most 
of it in luxury, and who has no substan- 
tial amount stored away in conservative 
investments, is not really on Easy street 
at all. He is a sham who lives in the 
lane in the rear named Short-sight, and 
only promenades up and down Easy 
street to show himself, and if he should 
dié, his family would not even be allowed 
to do that. They would have to move 
over on Hustle avenue, the most over- 
crowded district in town, or worse still, 
occupy modest quarters in Poverty Flats. 

Easy street is not given up to fine 
mansions by any means. There are many 
pretty little cottages upon it, with honey- 
suckle growing upon the porches, and us- 
ually with children in the little gardens. 
They are not in the least fashionable, but 
they are true homes of happiness. 

As a man prospers let him first revise 
his list of investments, dispose of all 
the doubtful ones and purchase the class 
which are in favor with savings banks 
and trustees of estates. Let the thermo- 
meter of his dividends drop from the 
seven per cent. and plus to the temperate 
point of four and a half or five per cent. 
Let him cause the indicator-gauge of his 
income from investments to rise till it 
is the equal to or higher than his living- 
expense gauge, and let him attain an atti- 
tude of mind where he looks without 
longing upon the larger establishments 
of his neighbor and realizes that a few 
good books which he really reads, a few 
good pictures which he enjoys, a love 
of music and children and the beauties of 
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nature and the sweet intercourse of true 
friends are of far greater value to him 
than a multiplication of physical wants 
and a complicated establishment which 
demands formality and great care and ex- 
pense of upkeep. 

An invigorating walk thru the autumn- 
clad woods, a summer day spent in a sail- 
boat in a neighboring bay, can bring far 
more delight than a formal garden 
adorned with Italian statues. A man 
may be happy in having a town palace, a 
country estate, a yacht, motor cars and 
innumerable servants, but it is-not be- 
cause he has these things that he is 
happy. Never in the history of the 


werld has a man increased his store of 
happiness by the purchase of princely 
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surroundings. A man who can be happ\ 
with them can be just as happy without 
them, and no man can be happy with 
them if he cannot abundantly afford 
them. 

If the present high cost of living could 
make even a few people realize that. 
after all, they are better off without all 
these ornamental un-necessities, that the 
sweetness and beauty and real values of 
life are found in living things and not in 
carved stones and woven silks, that the 
luxury of financial stability, the regard 
of friends, the love of the family and the 


_ art of profitably spending one’s leisure 


hours are the only true values, it might 
be something of a blessing after all, 


East Orance, N. J 


The Queen Passes 


BY ARCHIBALD MAC MECHAN 


Down the street comes the heralds’ cry 
“Room! ye knaves, till the Queen pass by.” 
Ell-wand, hammer we drop, and stand 

By stall and window, cap in hand. 


Open the causey lieth and wide, 

Fit for the Queen a-down to ride. 

And hawk on hand, in her saddle high, 
Ringed with her court, the Queen comes by. 


The Queen is young, and the Queen is fair; 
Like meshes of gold is her floating hair ; 
Her cheek is a rose, her eye of blue— 

It pierceth a poor knave thru and thru. 


But an if she smile, would a man think meet 
To lay him under her horse’s feet, 


To do her pleasure. 


She now is near 


And the lusty shoutings are good to hear. 


The women’s blessings, the children’s cries 
Call up the proud light into her eyes, 

And the flush of pride to her rose-leaf cheek : 
Her lips they tremble, as she would speak. 


The shoutings follow her. All the while 

I warm my heart in her golden smile. 

And I sing at my work till the end of the day 
Whenever the Queen hath passed this way. 


Hatrrax, N. S. 
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The Conquest of the Tropics 


THE two volumes of the Prevention 
of Disease Series’ present practically the 
methods by which white men in our time 
have learned to guard against the dan- 
gers of the most serious tropical dis- 
eases. With yellow fever and malaria 
no longer dangerous wherever proper 
measures can be taken, the question of 
the white man living in the tropics is 
comparatively simple. .The discoveries 
that both of these diseases were con- 
veyed by mosquitoes were probably the 
most important ever made for preventive 
medicine. Prof. Ronald Ross in his 
chapter on “The History of Malaria” 
tells how old is the idea that the paludic 
diseases were due to the stings of in- 
sects. 

Columella, about the first century 
B. C., says: .“Bogs breed insects, armed 
with stings, and pestilent swimming and 
‘creeping things, from which come ob- 
scure diseases.” Here we have malaria 
connected not only with the marsh but 
with insects or germs bred there. The 
erudite Varro (116 to 28 B. C.) had de- 
clared in his “Rerum Rusticarum” that 
in marshes there are animals too small 
to be seen which enter the mouth and 
nostrils and cause troublesome diseases. 
Those who wish to know how much has 
been done to prevent malaria in modern 
times, especially in the fever-laden parts 
of Africa, where the problem is at its 
worst, will find abundant information in 
Professor Ross’s book. He was himself 
one of the makers of this subject, and 
has written worthily of it. He has such 
distinguished collaborators as Professor 
Howard, of the United States Bureau of 
Entomology ; Colonel Gorgas, of Pana- 
ma; Sir Rupert Boyce, of the West In- 
dies; Professor Celli, of Italy; Dr. Bal- 
four, of Khartoum; Professor Takaki, 
of Japan; Dr. Bostock, of South Africa, 

‘THE PREVENTION OF MALARIA. "By Ronald i Ross, 
D.P.H., F.R.C.S., D.Sc., LL.D. F.RS., CB 
twenty "other contributors. New York: BE. P. 
Co. $5. YeELtow Fever AND Its Prevention. A 
Manual for Medical Students and Practitioners. By 


Sir Rupert W, Boyce, M.B., F.R.S. New York: E. 
P. Dutton Co. $3.50. 
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and Dr. Watson, of the Malay States. 
Sir Rupert Boyce, F. R. S., in his 
book on Yellow Fever and Its Preven- 
tion has done for this affection what 
Ross did for malaria. Every phase of 
the subject receives thoro treatment. It 
is good to find that Sir Rupert straight- 
ens out the question of priority of the 
discovery of the theory of the transmis- 
sion of yellow fever by mosquitoes and 
gives to Dr. Finlay, of Havana, the 
credit of which he has sometimes been 
deprived by over-enthusiastically patri- 
otic writers in the States. It is extreme- 
ly interesting to note what unexpected 
conditions may help in the dissemination 
of yellow fever beeause they foster the 
growth of the mosquito. In certain of 
the South American countries it used to 
be the custom in the villages to use bot- 
tles turned upside down and sunk in the 
soil as ornamental borders for flower 
beds. In the cuplike bottom of the bot- 
tle water gathers and proves a favorite 
breeding ground for the yellow fever- 
bearing mosquito. For those who wish 
to have the up-to-date story of our 
knowledge of yellow fever this book is 
not only informing, but exhaustive. 

From an outpost in the very heart of 
the enemies’ country, in immediate con- 
tact with the diseases to be combated, 
comes a large and handsome volume of 
400 pages filled with research work of 
the highest order.2 The invasion of the 
Sudan when it takes this form is fully 
justified, and we are glad to see the name 
of the Christian soldier who fell at Khar- 
toum perpetuated in such a college. This 
volume is largely devoted to bacterio- 
logical studies of kala-azar- and spiro- 
chetosis in fowls and human beings, but 
there are many other papers, one of 
which especially, “The Fallacies and 
Puzzles of Blood Examination,” would 
be useful to every bacteriologist. The 
volume is thoroly illustrated by color 
plates, photographs, microphotographs, 
maps and drawings. 


?FourtH Report oF THE WELLCOME TROPICAL RE- 
SEARCH LABORATORIES AT GORDON MEMORIAL COLLEGE, 
Kuartoum. Vol. A, Medical. New York: Toga Pub- 
lishing Co. $5. 
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Venice 


“A jest from Scaramouce or Harlequin, an 
old book bound in leather, the noise of a gild- 
ed coach rumbling along the street, the beau- 
tifully written score of some grave oratorio, 
the air of a song delicate as a bird’s, a sham 
sun-dial painted on the wall—dust, luxury, noth- 
ing to do, Volta with his frog, Silvia with 
her smile—there you have Italy in the eight- 
eenth century.” 

M. Monnier’s Venice in the Eight- 
eenth Century’ is little more than an 
elaboration of this initial theme, but an 
elaboration as charming, however, as the 
suggestiveness of the theme itself. He 
has steeped himself in the very spirit of 
the pleasure, art, music, literature, and 
adventure of the voluptuous, dilettante, 
enchanted life of old-world Venice, and 
has painted it in a series of word pic- 
tures, of shifting figures of wits, and 
gallants, and zentildonne, and adventur- 
ers, the whole colored with the magical 
light of the lovely city. He has created 
not so much a history as a poetic mood. 
The danger in such writing is that the 
reader soon reaches the point of satura- 
tion. So much exquisiteness, so con- 
stant an appeal to the sensuous imagina- 
tion palls after a while. The author rec- 
ognizes this fact, and relieves the strai 
of too much “Venetian Love,” “Festival. 
Carnival,” and “The Passion for Muzic” 
by delightful chapters on “The Comedy 
of Goldoni,” and that incredible adven- 
turer, Casanova. He writes with that 
incomparable intimacy of touch, that sus- 
tained mood, that genius for massing to- 
gether innumerable and irrelevant de- 
tails into the precise picture he wishes to 
present, that vivacity of style which car- 
ries the reader impetuously along, liter- 
ary qualities which only the [French art- 
ist seems able to achieve in perfection. 
The translation is remarkably well done: 
the name of the translator, however, is 
modestly concealed. It is really a trans- 
lation (not a paraphrase), with all the 
vivacity and atmosphere of the French 
original carried over into our mother 
tongue. 

It seems strange that the city whose 
lovely senility M. Monnier describes 
should be the same that for a thousand 
years repelled Lombard and Frank and 





From the 
Boston: Rich 


'VENICE IN THE FIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
French of Philippe Monnier. 255 pp. 
ard G. Badger. $3. 
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Slav and Saracen and Byzantine and 
Turk, that built up an empire which in- 
cluded Dalmatia, Crete, Cyprus and the 
Morea; a city with 60,000 sailors, and a 
commerce that reached from Denmark 
to India. The author of The Navy of 
Venice? ‘seeks to fill a literary gap with 
a history from the earliest times of the 
ships that made the greatness of Venice. 
She disclaims any intention of writing a 
technical treatise on naval architecture, 
or, on the other hand, of a history of 
Venice. Unfortunately her collected 
material hds furnished her with little 
more than a long series of siéges and 
naval battles, of a prosaic sameness, ex- 
tending over a period of a_ thousand 
years. The discussion of naval con- 
struction and development which inter- 
sperses the history is neither well di- 
gested nor interesting. The mercantile 
marine, of vaster significance to Venice 
than even her fighting ships, is dismissed 
in a brief chapter at the end of the book. 
In short, the work is one that is hardly 
calculated to prove satisfactory either to 
the general reader or to the historian. 


& 

European Years: The Letters of An Idle 
Man. Edited by George Edward Wood- 
berry. Pp. 373. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co, $2. 

One’s first suspicion on opening this 
severely handsome volume is that Pro- 
fessor Woodberry has done himself the 
wrong of adopting.the phrase “An Idle 
Man” as a pseudonym; that the editor 
is, in fact, the author. But this sus- 
picion is soon laid. In the first place, 
this editor, if he were really the author, 
would not praise the Letters so highly— 
so inordinately, even. In the second 
place, there is no suggestion of Profes- 
sor Woodberry, once one has read the 
brief introduction that describes his 
friend as an old traveler whose memory 
goes far back, and who has visited many 
lands; offering “interludes of California 
and Japan and India,” ranging to Vi- 
enna, Copenhagen, Paris, London, and 
the Spanish and Italian towns, and re- 
siding, for the most part, in Germany. 
above all, Dresden. The reviewer is not 
sufficiently a Bostonian to “spot” the real 
author ; though he is “of the generation 
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By Alethea Wiel. 
New York: E. P. 


352 pp 
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that 


neighbored Emerson and 


Hedge 
. . . . an interesting and unusual 
New England type.” This editor calls 
him an “escaped Bostonian,” but it does 
not appear that he escaped so far in 
other dimensions as he did in space. This 
author escapes the Boston climate, to be 
sure; but any one who reads his letters 
will find pages on pages devoted to cli- 
mate; and we all know the kind of person 
who has nothing better to talk about. If 
our tone is captious, so is that of the “‘es- 
caped Bostonian.” “An American lady 
here lent me the other day the two vol- 
umes of Ticknor’s ‘Life,’” one of the 
earlier letters tells us. “I have no doubt 
that it will sound heretical in Boston to 
call them dull, but to me they seemed to 
be nothing more than two solid volumes 
of gossip.” But stay: is it often you 
happen upon two solid volumes of gos- 
sip, O “escaped Bostonian”? This “citi- 
zen abroad” who is so severe upon Tick- 
nor, and sneers at “an aristocrat whose 
father was a grocer,” offers us in one 
volume a much less interesting memoir 
than either volume of Ticknor’s “Life 
and Journals” makes; and that is only 
due in part to the fact that Ticknor ac- 
complished something in the world. The 
Idle Man’s temper may be gauged from 
the specimens already offered, and this 
excerpt from a Carlsbad letter of 1885: 
“My Dear M—Your welcome letter from 
the Shelbourne Hotel, in Dublin, came duly 
to hand; and I was extremely glad to learn 
that you were all getting on well and were 
not in the least dismayed by the discomforts 
of foreign travel. And now I have hope of 
you, for if you can stand Ireland and like it. 
you can stand anything, and remain always 
serene. [ was never in Ireland myself ex- 
cept for an hour or two when once our steam- 
er stopped in Cork harbor, and I went ashore, 
and wandered about Queenstown:—that did 
for me.” 
One who has led, to all appearances, 
so trifling a life, with generalizations 
upon books, manners and cuisine for 
his principal concerns, might be ex- 
pected to adopt a kindlier tone. But the 
author of European Years is a soured 
pessimist, whose talents were never ex- 
erted to a good purpose—possibly be- 
cause of a certain want of robustness. 
And there you are. In spite of all, the 
escaped Bostonian has written some 
charming letters, inter alias; albeit he is 
somewhat heavy, at his best. 
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John Sherwood, Ironmaster. By S. Weir 
Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. New York: 
The Century Company. $1.20. 


It is not a little surprising that a writer 
of Dr. Mitchell’s long experience, not 
only in scientific exposition and romanc- 
ing, but as a maker of readable books for 
children, should not ere this have learned 
to handle his medium of expression with 
more aptitude and grace, not to say ac- 
curacy. The opposites of these qualities 
appear all too frequently in his interest- 
ing and engaging novel. Bésides its 
faulty style the introduction of the study 
of a paranoiac, altho skilfully and ef- 
fectively done, may not be pleasing to 
some readers. But, regardless of these 
minor tho hampering frailties, we should 
be thankful for such wholesome and en- 
joyable fiction, with its sound sense, its 
tonic of woodland air and sea breeze, its 
successful analysis of motive and ten- 
dency, and its high tone of optimism. 
There is just enough action in the story 
to open the way for the entry of new and 
modifying influences into the life of the 
Tronmaster, whose uneventful career 
forms the thread of the narrative. Fam- 
ilv circumstances decreed for the boy so- 
cial isolation to an unusual extent during 
his earlier years, and he came to man- 
hood with restricted interests, finding an 
outlet for his enthusiasm only in follow- 
ing eagerly a natural gift of inventive- 
ness. In the mill, of which he became 
master, he pursued the narrow road to- 
ward success which was finally attained. 
but the process repressed many normal 
human instincts and made inroads on 
health itself. In seeking to regain his 
former vigor amid the wild surround- 
ings of the Maine coast, the - hero 
becomes. aware of unused areas and wun- 
known depths in his own life. His awak- 
ening and growing response to the ap- 
peal of the beautv and mystery of nature 
is well described. It is thru this open- 
ing door of a larger existence that his 
fellow beings, so long neglected, begin 
to enter and share with him his new life. 
Among the acquaintances he makes in 
his forest retreat is a mysterious man 
who proves to be under the shadow of a 
monomania. The former TIronmaster 
studies his peculiar neighbor with grow- 
ing interest and attachment, and _ finds 
later that his own happiness is bound up 
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with the tragic fate of this stranger. An 
accident relieves the tension of the plot 
and sets in motion the forces that con- 
clude the fortunate ending of John Sher- 
wood’s long preparation to enjoy the 
largest and fullest life. 
& 
The Amazing Duchess. By Charles E. 


Pearce. wo volumes, pp. 359, 364. With 
38 illustrations. New York: Brentano’s. 


The “Amazing Duchess” of these two 
large volumes is “Elizabeth Chudleigh, 
Maid of Honor; the Hon. Mrs. Hervey, 
Duchess of Kingston, and Countess of 
Sristol,”’ and her history is qualified in 
the title page as “romantic.””’ Nowadays 
a large number of readers prefer to take 
their romance in the form of lightly con- 
structed history, and they do not appar- 
ently, object to bulk, so long as bulk does 
not conflict with lightness; nor to dis- 
proportion. Probably most persons know 
the name of this “amazing duchess,” if 
they do know it, only because Thackeray 
made her over (and improved upon her) 
in his Beatrix Esmond. There is much 
that is diverting in this two-volume ac- 
count of one of the minor personages of 
English history, and her eighteenth cen- 
tury setting. 
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Literary Notes 


....The residence of Ex-Governor Mor- 
ton at 681 Fifth avenue is to be replaced 
with a twelve-story building, of which the 
basement and first two floors have been 
leased for twenty-one years by Messrs. F. 
P. Dutton & Co., publishers and booksell- 
ers, at an aggregate rental not to excced 
one million dollars. 


....David Buffum’s The Horse: His Breed- 
ing, Care and Use (Outing Publishing Co.; 
70 cents) is an illustrated volume of 17¢ in- 
structive pages, entirely comprehensible, who- 
ever the reader may be, and instructive withal 
for the practical horseman The book should 
be on the shelf of every horse-owner—and 
on that of every one of us who has a stable 
in Sp 


‘..Another play by Percy Mackaye is en 
fttled Tomorrow (Stokes; $1.25). This three- 
‘act drama has not been produced—possibly 
because the theme is not altogether attractive 


as a subject for dramatic entertainment. Eu- 
genics is the euphemism coined to convey the 
idea. The scene is laid in California: partly 
in the garden of a Burbank named Peter Dale. 
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_... The report of the Librarian of Congress 
and that of the Superintendent of the Library 
Grounds and Buildings for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1911, comes to us from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at Washington, and 
is a high volume of 244 pages, with a frontis- 
piece and plans. Early in the course .of his 
report, the Librarian states that purchases 
“have been almost exclusively of material whose 
content renders it indispensable to the serious 
investigator.” The Library has not been able 
to compete with private individuals and en- 
dowed institutions in the purchase of books 
and manuscripts valuable for rarity or form. 


“The sale at auction, in May last, of the first sec- 
tion of the Robert Hoe collection, afforded a_ signal 
illustration of our inabilities. There was not a° single 
item offered, not already here, which would not have 
been an appropriate, and in its way a useful addition 
to our collections; there was not, however, a single 
one upon which we felt that we could justifiably bid.” 


For such material, the Congressional Li- 
brary must depend chiefly upon gift and be- 
quest. “It is surely not too much to expect,” 
Mr. Putnam adds, “that owners of private col- 
lections, considering a disposition of them 
that will combine distinction with utility, will 
in time give it the preference over institutions 
merely local.” And further: 

“Evidence is not lacking that such considerations 
dare already appealing to owners of private libraries 
as they have to the owners of family papers—so 
many of which have been placed with us; and actual 
inquiry has induced us to suggest a form of gift or 
bequest the most secure and most suitable. It is to 
The United States of America, to be placed in the 
Library of Congress and administered therein by the 
authorities thereof.’ 

...-A formidable list of good books that 
their authors never wrote might be drawn up. 
Balzac, in “La Cousine Bette,” likens the 
process of dreaming over literary projects to 
a smoking of “enchanted cigarettes,’ and Ste- 
venson was smoking the brand when he talked 
of his future “Life of Hazlitt,” biography of 
Wellington, novel of “The Young Chevalier,” 
essays on the Parnassians, novel of life in 
Tahiti (“Sophia Scarlett”), love-story “Canon- 
mills” (that every one would think “dread- 
fully improper”), and “History of the Indian 
Mutiny.” Coleridge, before Stevenson, smoked 
a whole boxful of enchanted cigarettes. Pope 
and Gray both projected “A History of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” and so did Warton, who smoked 
it further than the first named poets. Gib- 
bons’s “Memoirs” give a _ long list of 
such cigarettes, one of them a “History of 
the Republic of Florence.” Burke contem- 
plated a history of England, and Macaulay made 
some progress with “The History of France 
from the Restoration of the Bourbons to the 
Accession of Louis Philippe.” -His journal 
tells us, also, that, if he could have obtained 
materials, he would have written a short life 
of Jane Austen, to raise “a little money to 
put up a monument to her in Winchester Ca- 
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thedral.” In our own times, Lord Acton gave 
much thought to a “History of Liberty,” for 
which he made huge collections. 


....Prof. T. K. Cheyne, of Oxford, does 
not weary in seeking to uphold and propa- 
gate his Yerahme’elite theory of Old Tes- 
tament development. In his new volume on 
The Two Religions of Israel (imported by 
Scribners; $4) he uses all the resources of 
his vast learning and extraordinary imagina- 
tion in presenting different phases of the con- 
flict which he holds existed from the time of 
Moses until the exile between the North 
Arabian religious forces centering about the 
ancient god Yerahme’el and the aggressive 
Hebrew leaders who were devoted to the 
pure worship of Yahweh. The final triumph 
of the religion of Yahweh was ‘lue to the 
great work of the prophets. It is mostly in 
the writings of the prophets and in the ac- 
counts of their work that Professor Cheyne 
finds his Yerahme’el material. The author’s 
textual emendations, identifiction of dissimi- 
lar names, and consequent discovery of other- 
wise unknown events, not to say national 
movements, are often as interesting and divert- 
ing as they are fantastic. Much more evi- 
dence, however, must be brought forward be- 
fore his theories and rereading of Hebrew 
history will be accepted by careful scholars. 


...A few’ months ago Mr. Silas McBee 
took a trip thru Europe and the Near East in 
the interests of Christian unity, and recorded 
his impressions and experiences from time to 
time in The Churchman, of which he is the 
editor. These papers and some scattered ad- 
dresses relating to the same general theme 
are now published in An Eirenic Itinerary 
(Longmans; $1). If hobnobbing with Bish- 
ops, Primates, Metropolitans, Patriarchs, Car- 
dinals and the other official aristocracy of 
Christendom will further the cause of unity, 
surely Mr. McBee has done yeoman’s service 
in the good cause. He seems to have found 
the kindness, greatness and liberality of every 
one he visited raised to the superlative degree, 
to say nothing of the inexpressible beauty 
he sighted in everything oriental or eastern. 
His appreciation is unbounded, but his ex- 
pression seems seriously limited by the dis- 
tressing inadequacy of our language. 
for a Patriarch or an Archimandrite to deal 
in terms of Christian sentiment and courtes\ 
fills editor McBee with astonishment and pro- 
found gratitude. He does not hesitate to de- 
clare that “the transformation in the attitude 
of Christendom toward unity is assuming the 
proportions of a historic revolution.” We 
have, however, become so accustomed to revo- 
lutions that this sinister prediction hardly 
startles us, 
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Pebbles 


Biccs.—My half brother is engaged to my 
wife’s half sister 

Diggs.—When will they be made one ?—Bas- 
ton Transcript. 


A sort of bathtub epidemic has struck this 
here burg. Quite a number of the neighbors 
are getting all ready for a bath when the bor- 
ough water is turned on next spring or sum- 
mer.—Springdale Correspondence, Alleghany 
Valley Life. ? 

A TRAVELLER had climbed to the top of the 
monument on Bunker Hill. _He and his com- 
panion had been viewing the surrounding 
country, when his companion remarked: “And 
this is tne place where Warren fell.” 

The traveler looked out at the surrounding 
country and then down at the vast expanse 
beneath, and, heaving a great sigh, exclaimed: 
“No wonder it killed him!’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


“AND so you are an ex-slave,” said the trav- 
eler in the South. “How interesting. But 
when the war was ended you got your free- 
dom.” 

“No, suh,” replied Uncle 
didn’t git no freedom. 
New York Sun. 


Rastus. | “Ah 
Ah was married.”— 


A youNG man lately called at the house of 


his sweetheart and was admitted by a new 
maid. 

“Is Miss Dash in? 
explained. 

The maid smiled knowingly. “Oh, yes,” 
she saia, and led him into the parlor. 

After three-quarters of an hour of waiting, 
he rang again for the maid. “Did you forget 
to tell Miss Dash I was here?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” the new maid explained. “She is 
not back from shopping yet.” 

“But you told me she was in!” 

“Yes, sir. She told me she was always at 
home to you, sir!” 


This is Mr. Blank,” he 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER. 
We men must view with deep distress 
The fashions in the daily press; 

For ladies shown in these designs 
From top to toe are all straight lines, 
As though, to suit the present taste, 
A woman must avoid all waist. 
It may be, fashion’s present. mood 
Is influenced by the price of food. 
Though too much waste may make us sad, 
A little waist was not so bad; 
And if we’ve sometimes viewed with scorn 
The clothes that womankind has worn, 
Or marveled at the facile grace, 
With which she altered form and face, 
We one and all must stand agape 
Before the fashionable shape; 
For there should be no doubt of this: 
A miss was not so much amiss 
That we can now, without dismay, 
Look on, and see her waist away! 
--New York Times 
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Senator La Follette’s Disability 


SENATOR LA FoLvette’s address at the 
annual dinner of the Periodical Publish- 
ers’ Association, in Philadelphia, on the 
2d inst., has béen followed by what is 
generally regarded as his withdrawal 
from the contest for the Republican 
Presidential nomination. His retirement 
is announced by the leaders of Progres- 
sive or, La Follette organizations in New 
Jersey, Illinois and Ohio, who urge those 
associated with them to promote the 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt. The Sen- 
ator was suffering from overwork and 
nervous strain when that address was de- 
livered. He must rest now, and it is ex- 
pected that he will go abroad. His dis- 
ability affects the Progressive movement 
and narrows the contest to one between 
Mr. Roosevelt and President Taft. 

The memorable address had been c?re- 
fully prepared. Mr. La Follette had dic- 
tated it to a stenographer, had revised it 
and had read it to his secretary. At the 
dinner he read it from typewritten pages, 
saying that he did so because he wanted 
a record of parts which might not be re- 
ported for the press. We have before us 
a printéd copy of the address which he 


prepared. There were also extempo- 
raneous interpolations and expansions. 
Certain parts of the original address he 
repeated several times. He held the floor 
for about two hours, or until 1.30 a. m. 
Owing to the length of his speech and to 
some of the opinions exprest in it, there 
were intetruptions-wvhich annoyed him 
and which he sharply resented. The au- 
dience of more than 600 persons included 
Governor Wilson, several United States 
Senators and Representatives, prominent 
editors, and many of the best known 
writers for American magazines. 

We shall make a brief summary of his 
remarks. At the beginning he said that 
there had been built up in this country in 
recent years “a mighty power” strong 
enough “to nominate, again and again, 
the candidates of both political parties.” 
It was now “ruling in the organization 
of legislative bodies, national and State”: 
its influence was felt in cabinets and 
“clearly seen in the selection of judges 
upon the bench.” In business, it had 
crippled or destroyed competition. It 
was “making prices and imposing its 
burdens upon the consuming public at ° 
will.” It was still master of the high- 
ways of commerce. In finance, its power 
was unlimited; there it was “giving or 
withholding credit” and was “from time 
to time contracting or inflating the vol- 
ume of money required for the transac- 
tion of the business of the country, re- 
gardless of everything except its own 
profits.” It was rapidly monopolizing 
the country’s natural resources. Tracing 
the growth of combinations, he asserted 
that they were now “largely dictating the 
price of everything we sell or buy”; that 
monopoly had ‘‘acquired dominion every- 
where,” and that with it had come “rap- 
idly advancing prices, increasing the cost 
of living upon people of average earning 
power until the burden is greater than 
they can bear.” This “supreme control 
of the country’s business” was the tri- 
umph of men who had at every step de- 
fied the common law and the criminal 
statutes.” t. 

The Sherman act, “a most perfect 
weapon for the protection of the people,” 
had not been enforced. “Two or three 
score of prosecutions, dragging along at 
a snail's pace from administration to ad- 
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ministration,’ had been little more than 
notice to the business kings that they 
might extend their dominion, that there 
would be no show of enforcement except 
for occasional effect upon the political 
situation. Pointing to statistics relating 
to combinations while Mr. Roosevelt was 
President, when “prices were mounting 
higher and higher,” he asserted that pop- 
ular protest had “caused no fear on the 
part of the Trust makers, so long as the 
Government was prosecuting less than an 
average of seven cases a year.” After 
thirty-eight years of contest with the rail- 
roads, the consumers had “lost in their 
long fight for reasonable rates,” because 
“the power of the railroads over Con- 
gress has been well nigh supreme.” Great 
banking institutions were bound up with 
the control of Trusts and railroad com- 
binations. The Supreme Court, by 
“usurping both legislative and executive 
power,” had modified the Sherman act. 
The Trusts exercised their greatest 
power thru control of credit and bank- 
ing. However innocent the Aldrich 
monetary plan might seem on the sur- 
face, it should be scrutinized carefully 
at every step. 

There were only two agencies, he con- 
tinued, by which the intricate sources of 
the power of the great interests “that to- 
day control our property and our govern- 
ments” could be disclosed to the people. 
These were the press and the platform. 
Hiere he made his attack upon the dail 
press: 

“What do we find has occurred in the last 
few years since the money power has gaine«! 
control of our industry and Government? It 
controls the newspaper press. The people 
know this. Their confidence is weakened and 
destroyed. No longer are the editorial col- 
umns of newspapers a potent force in educat- 
ing public opinion. The newspapers, of course, 
are still patronized for news. But even as to 
news, the public is fast coming to understand 
that wherever news items bear in any way 
upon the control of government by business. 
the news is colored; so confidence in the news- 
paper as a newspaper is being undermined. 

“Cultured and able men are still to be found 
*upon the editorial staffs of all great dailies. 
but the public understands them to be hired 
men, who no longer express honest judgments 
and sincere conyicition, who write what they 
are told to write, and whose judgments are 
salaried. 

_ “To the subserviency of the press to special 
interests is due, in no small degree, the power 
and influence of the weekly and monthly mag 
azines. \ decade ago, young men trained in 
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journalism came to see this control of the 


newspapers of the country. They saw this un- 
occupied field. And they went out and built 
up great periodicals and magazines. _ These 
were free. Their pages were open to publicists 
and scholars, and liberty and justice and equal 
rights found a free press beyond the reach of 
the corrupt influence of consolidated business 
and machine politics. 

“The control of the newspaper press is not 
the simple and expensive one of ownership and 
investment. Neither is it the ‘kept sheet’ 
owned by a man of great wealth to further 
his own interests. There are a few papers of 
this kind, but not many. The control comes 
thru that community of interests, that inter- 
dependence of investments and credits, which 
ties the publisher up to the banks, advertisers 
and the special interests. 

“We may expect this same kind of control, 
sooner or later, to reach out for the magazines. 
But more than this. I warn you of a subtle 
new peril, the centralization of advertising that 
will in time seek to gag you. What has oc- 
curred on the small scale in almost every city 
in the country will extend to the national scale, 
and will ere long close in on the magazines. 
| believe that when the final test comes, you 
will not be found wanting; that you will not 
desert and leave the people to depend upon the 
public platform alone.” 

This was the end. The Senator had 
attacked his hosts. With respect to this 
dinner, the Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation had co-operated with the Asso- 
ciation of Period’cal Publishers. Before 
him were editors of prominent daily 
papers. He may not have known that 
many contributors to magazines (hun- 
dreds of whom were in his audience) 
were formerly connected with the daily 
press, and that for some of them such 
a connection still exists. The toast- 
master who had introduced the Senator 
is the business manager of a daily paper 
in New York, and at the conclusion of 
the address he remarked that the daily 
press had been “foolishly, untruthfully 
and wickedly assailed” by the speaker. 
What Mr. La Follette said about the 
daily papers and their editors was both 
discourteous and untrue. There are 
papers which are controlled in opposi- 
tion to the public interest, but this can- 
not be said truthfully of a great major- 
ity of our newspapers. The charge was 
made with special reference to the influ- 
ence of Trusts and railroads. Any one 
who is famil'ar with the attitude of the 
daily press, both in editorial articles and 
in news reports, toward combinations 
and railway questions knows that the 
charge is ridiculously false. Let us give 








the newspapers what they deserve. 
There must be credited to them those 
exposures of municipal corruption and 
fraud which the Senator in his address 
credited to the magazines established 
within the last ten years. 

These new magazines should also have 
their due. We would by no means be- 
little the work they have done. But the 
Senator should have remembered that 
something in the public interest, in the 
cause of liberty and for the promotion 
of honesty and good government, has 
been accomplished by magazines, weekly 
or monthly, which are much older. As 
for ourselves, we look back upon a rec- 
ord of more than sixty years with a 
modest sense of satisfaction. 

Mr. La Follette has much good work 
to his credit in Wisconsin. His recent 
public utterances have been character- 
ized by sensational exaggeration. He is 
prone to think and say that all who dis- 
like him or do not agree with him are 
dishonest or corruptly controlled. This 
may be seen in his sweeping denuncia- 
tion of the daily newspaper editors, 
“whose judgments are salaried.” Here 
he is in accord with our Soc/alist 
friends, some of whom are accustomed 
to assert that all judges and editors 
(those of Socialist papers excepted) are 
“servile and venal lackeys of the ruling 
class.” Because of the Senator’s recent 
attacks upon the courts, one of the So- 
cialist papers says he is at the fork of 
the roads, where he must speedily be- 
come either a Social’st or a reactionary. 
We do not forget that he was affected 
in Philadelphia by nervous strain and 
by anxiety concerning a member of his 
family who was ill. We have reason to 
think also that he had been much an- 
noyed by the tendency of his followers 
to desert him for Mr. Roosevelt, and by 
the pleas of some of them who were 
urging him to withdraw in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s favor. But it is true, as his secre- 
tary says, that all that he said in Phila- 
delphia he had said repeatedly in recent 
speeches elsewhere, except that his de- 
nunciation of the newspapers had not 
been so sweeping. A few of them were 


supporting him ,and he thought these 
were honest. 

Mr. La Follette could not have been 
nominated for the Presidency. 


The 
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movement which seemed to be in his 1n- 
terest has been, for some, a cover for a 
movement in favor of Mr. Roosevelt, 
but we are convinced that the Senator 
did not consent to be a stalking horse. 
He stood for himself and for the prin- 
ciples which he asked his party to accept. 
Before the speech in Philadelphia some 
who had not sincerely supported him 
were already turning to the ex-Presi- 
dent. The speech was only two days 
old when, as we have said, the leaders 
of three State organizations of Pro- 
gressives seized the opportunity afford- 
ed by his disability and declared that 
Mr. Roosevelt was their choice. It is 
suggested that the Senator’s name 
should go before the convention, in 
order that the votes of Wisconsin may 
be held in line. At present it appears 
that the President’s only’ formidable 
opponent will be his predecessor, who 
said three years ago: “No man of better 
training, no man of more dauntless cour- 
age, of sounder common sense, and of 
higher and finer character has ever come 
: n Presidency than William Howard 
Taft.” 


a 
Hands Off in China 


TREATIES, international engagements 
of whatever sort, are or short life and 
need frequent renewal. They can be sud- 
denly broken by war declared by either 


party, or they can fade away into desue- 


tude like a civil law or an ecclesiastical 
edict. Other blue laws than those fabled 
of Samuel A. Peters, of Connecticut, 
die a natural death in many a state and 
nation ; and we are assured on high au- 
thority that a recently revived papal de- 
cree has no force over half the world be- 
cause it had lapsed by time. Treaties and 
solemn engagements between nations are 
very liable to drop their caducous leaves, 
and they need to be frequently revived 
and renewed. Austria’s recent seizure 
of Bosnia is but one of numerous exam- 
ples how soon their sap of life is dried 
up. 

Tt was but a very few years since the 
nations had agreed to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Chinese Empire. They 
made a mutual promise that no one of 
them should take advantage of the others 
by seizing a port or a province, and so 
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shifting the balance of power and influ- 
ence in the Far East. But there arose a 
sudden and new condition. China was in 
convulsions. In the midst of a mighty 
revolution, possibly breaking into frag- 
ments, the temptation to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to help one’s self 
to the fragments, or to bite off a morsel 
or to break off a larger portion, seemed 
almost to great to be resisted. Th:re 
was Russia on the north protesting that 
she would not do what she seemed to be 
already doing; there was Japan to the 
east with her foot firmly planted in Man- 
churia and suspected of further designs 
which she denied ; and there was France 
to the south enjoying the possessions 
which she had taken, and even desirous 
of enlarging her colonial empire. It was 
clear that it was time to renew the old 
engagement, and, if possible, hold back 
the hands of the eager, if not greedy na- 
tions. 

What nation so fit as the United States 
to propose the new engagement? We 
are known by all to have no desire to en- 
large our possessions in the East at the 
expense of China. To be sure, we have 
the Philippines there, but we got them 
unwillingly and almost unwittingly, and 
don’t know how to get rid of them. It 
is to our interest, as it is our wish, 
that China should remain undivided. So 
Secretary Knox, after conference with 
Germany, a nation which holds no con- 


tiguous territory, agrees with her that . 


we two Powers understand that in the 
present disturbances no Power should 
take advantage of them to increase its 
own holdings; and we ask the adhesion 
of the other Powers. They, of course, 
must agree that no nation shall take in- 
dependent action. So for a while China 
seems protected, unless it be from the in- 
satiable ambition of Russia, whose steadv 
movement southward into the center of 
Asia no Power seems able to prevent. 

In a measure, so far as possible, the 
United States thus stands forth as the 
protector of China. We are China’s best 
friend. We have stood for the open door 
in Manchuria, and we now stand forth 
as her sponsor against further dismem- 
berment. We would give her time to 
pull herself together, to solidify her re- 
public, if she can. Give her one genera- 
tion of time, as time was given to Japan, 


and she will need no protection. She 
will be fully able to defend herself. She 
will be one of the greatest, and we be- 
lieve one of the grandest, as she is one 
of the oldest, of the nations of the world. 
It is worth while for the United States 
to be China’s friend, and to do her full 
justice. But this we have not hitherto 
always done. 

“The monarchy now ceases forever, 
and the republic will continue forever.” 
These are the concluding words of the 
despatch which Yuan Shih-kai, the ad- 
ministrator of the Imperial Government 
at Peking, sends to the administration 
of the Chinese Republic at Nanking: 

_ “The object for which you have been fight- 
ing many years is now attained. Today the 
absolute monarchy ceases to exist, and the 
republic begins. Hail this change with de- 
light.” 

This most momentous despatch announc- 
es publicly the abdication of the Em- 
peror, the submission of the Manchus 
and the adhesion of all northern China 
to the republic, and all achieved without 
the clash of civil war in the north. It 
is a wonderful triumph of diplomacy for 
Yuan Shih-kai, as it crowns with tri- 
umphant success the patriotic idealism of 
Sun Yat-sen and his long-patient asso- 
ciates. It is the greatest political event 
of the century, one of the greatest of all 
centuries, and it marks an immense sfep 
toward the unity of the world’s civiliza- 
tion. We are inclined to think that we 
may now expect China to make more 
rapid progress than did Japan when she 
broke away from her ancient seclusion, 
for China already has her own - edu- 
cated and Christian leaders. What a 
time this is for the United States and 
the American people to show their sym- 
pathy and to aid the forces which had al- 
ready taught and guided this new and 
victorious movement. 

& 


Crime and Its Abettors 


THe American people, as naturalist: 
can have from time to time observed, has 
spells of behaving the part of a maudlin. 
maundering fool. It is having one of 
them now. It always has one whenever 
the question is raised of the treatment 
that ought to be applied to some pecu- 
liarly hypocritical scoundrel or to some 
human devil whose crimes are more 
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atrocious than ordinary. Let such a 
wretch be actually convicted and sen- 
tenced, after the whole crew of criminal 
lawyers has exhausted the resources of 
our “procedure” to save him, let him 
actually be incarcerated, or strapped into 
the electric chair, and a nation of 
g0,000,000 free-born citizens, more or 
less, begins to snivel. 

This collective psychology must be re- 
membered by any one who would under- 
stand a recent incident, not of the atro- 
cious kind, but significant. A man of 
great wealth who played a conspicuous 
part in the world of fireworks finance 
was convicted of a felonious violation 
of the United States banking laws. To 
the amazement of the human race he 
was shut up in a Federal prison, shaved 
and scrubbed like any other convict, put 
into prison clothes and nominally set at 
work. 

His tasks were soon made as easy for 
him as possible, because he began to ex- 
hibit symptoms of ill health. ‘Che symp- 
toms increased and multiplied, notwith- 
standing kindly treatment. His wife, 


whose devotion was precisely the correct 
mental treatment to administer to a sen- 
timental nation, set about moving heaven 
and earth to get the case reopened, or 
otherwise to secure her husband’s re- 
lease. In this adventure she proved her- 


self a competent person. When every 
other expedient had failed, the health of 
the prisoner became very bad indeed; 
so bad, in fact, that his life was de- 
spaired of. The President of the United 
States was appealed to. His handling 
of the case betrayed a painful apprehen- 
sion that somebody was “playing him 
for a sucker.” Of course nobody was, 
and when he had assured himself that 
the convict. had only a few days to live, 
a commutation of sentence was granted. 
The rapid recovery which has followed 
this act of clemency has added a new 
and startling chapter to the annals of 
medico-legal therapeutics. 

The really important question, how- 
ever, which this case presents is not 
whether President Taft was fooled. It 
is: Why, in the name of common sense, 
should he have thought it necessary to 
release this man from prison even if it 
was true that the man was dying? 

The gasp of horror which ninety 
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‘Americans out of any hundred will make 
on merely reading the question in this 
form will be an all-sufficient proof of the 
wretched demoralization that we have 
fallen into. We have ceased to be able 
to behave like sane and grown-up crea- 
tures toward the law-breaking element. 
The humanitarian revolt against the 
cruelties which were inflicted upon pris- 
oners and malefactors condemned to 
death in former generations has carried 
us so far to the other extreme that we 
have become hopelessly and indescriba- 
bly silly. 

What a sane people should be con- 
cerned to know is: Was the man who 
has just been released wrongly or right- 
ly convicted? If he was wrongly con- 
victed he should have been set free with 
the apologies of his fellow citizens. If 
he was rightly convicted he should have 
been kept in prison until the expiration 
of his sentence or until his death. The 
proposition that a prisoner rightly con- 
victed should not be allowed to die in his 
cell is nothing but a bit of sickly, stupid 
and mischievous sentimentality. To dig- 
nify it as “humanity,” or “Christian for- 
giveness,” is drivel. 

And here let us say.one word to those 
self-described and _ self-classified “stu- 
dents” of criminology and prison reform 
who are proclaiming the doctrine that 
“experience,” “history” and “statistics” 
have ‘‘demonstrated” that “mild meas- 
ures” have been more effective than se- 
vere measures in suppressing crime. The 
true retort to this new-fangled doctrine 
is extremely simple. Exprest in the brief- 
est and most impolite terms it is, “The 
boy—misrepresented !” So far from hav- 
ing diminished crime, the mild measures 
now in fashion are letting crime increase 
day by day, and “get away with the 
goods.” We happen ourselves to know a 
little bit about the history of these things, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that 
the so-called “statistics” and the so-called 
“history” which the people who want to 
abolish capital punishment, for instance, 
are making use of are entirely worthless. 
And, what is more, most of these people 
wouldn’t know either statistics or history 
if they were to run into them in broad 
daylight. 

We shall return to this subject on an- 
other occasion. 
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Religious Garb in Indian Schools 


A nor wholly pleasant condition, and 
one that may arouse ill will, has arisen 
out of an order by Indian Commissioner 
Valentine forbidding in Government In- 
dian schools the use of special religious 
garb or insignia. Complaint was made 
of this to the President by the Catholic 
Bureau at Washington, the very active 
representative of the Church, and the 
President six days later revoked the or- 
der with a view to further consideration. 
Thereupon the Home Missions Council of 
the Protestant Home Missionary Socie- 
ties, thru its executive committee, tele- 
graphed to the President its regret that 
this had been done, and presents a public 
appeal against it. 


This is an unhappy complication. The 
crux of the matter is not in the wearing 
of a religious garb, but in the taking 
over by the Government of religious 
schools without any civil service exami- 
nation of the teachers. This should not 
have been done, and yet they were taken 
over, known to be religious schools, and 
continued as religious schools and sup- 
ported as such by the Government. Nor 
were they all Catholic. To be sure, the 
Catholic schools are the most numerous 
and the most ostentatiously sectarian, by 
means of the religious garb of the teach- 
ers and the other abundant insignia. 


Certainly, Commissioner Valentine was 
right in declaring that the essential prin- 
ciple of the separation of Church and 
State forbids the teachers in these schools 
to impress their faith on the children by 
a peculiar sectarian dress and other in- 
signia. Take the case of the Standing 
Rock Reservation. There are two Cath- 
olic Government boarding schools, and 
all are required to attend school. In the 
agency there are as many as four Prot- 
estant Indian churches. Their larger 
children must go to these schools, and 
crucifixes are at the heads of their beds, 
and pictures of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus and other signs of Roman Cath- 
olic devotion are in constant evidence. 
They cannot escape being taught Cath- 
olicism. ‘To be sure, they may at speci- 
fied times be allowed instruction from 
their own minister or chaplain, as the 
Catholic children are allowed, but this 
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obtruding of one kind of religious faith 
is unjust in a country which knows no 
discrimination of faith. 

And yet when these schools were 
‘ blanketed” in, with no civil service ex- 
amination, it must have been known by 
the Indian Bureau that no visible change 
of management would be made, and we 
understand that no change of teachers 
or of management has since been made. 
Commissioner Valentine has tried to 
correct a real -favoritism to one Church, 
and has required that in school work the 
teachers wear ordinary citizens’ garb 
and remove sectarian insignia. 

That is strict justice, but it will work 
much radical change, for the teachers are 
members of religious orders, required to 
wear their garb, and would have to re- 
sign. For this reason the ‘President re- 
vokes the order. He is probably not un- 
aware that the enforcement of the order 
would raise a protest from the Catholic 
ecclesiastics very much_more vigorous 
and effective than any which the Home 
Mission Council, representing twenty- 
four organizations doing religious work 
in the United States, coyld arouse. Prot- 
estants do not attempt much political 
work ; Catholics do. Political parties, Re- 
publican as well as Democrat, are very 
sensitive to the Catholic pulse. They 
like to do whatever they can to please 
that Church, whether in New York or 
Boston, or Porto Rico or the Philippines, 
or in the Indian service. Protestants are 
not likely to be so much stirred up over 
such a matter as this. They will think it 
of no great account what sort of clothes 
the teachers of Indian schools wear. 
They will think this one of the minima 
not worth getting excited over, and they 
will not be sending deputations of bish- 
ops to Washington to protest against this 
religious favoritism and support. We are 
no longer hostile to the Catholic Church. 
When, after our Catholic friends here 
had heaped on Cardinal Farley all the 
honor they could, they invited the citi- 
zens in general to add their congratula- 
tions, and at the dinner the Governor and 
the Mayor and the official representatives 
of the Protestant bodies did not refuse 
to be present and join their voices in ac- 
claim. They did right to accept the in- 
vitation ; but the Catholic Church under- 
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stands the value of the advertisement and 
display much better than the Protestants. 

We think that Commissioner Valen- 
tine’s order was strictly right; but the 
wrong lay back of clothes. It may be 
that the correction comes too late; or 
that it should have been accomplished 
more gradually or in another way; or 
that it may be thought politically unwise 
to allow any drastic correction. 


x 
Our Vacation Offer in a Nutshell 


Ir is four weeks since we made our 
vacation offer to our readers. We reca- 
pitulate : 

For the best vacation letter of not over 800 
words (better yet, 400 words), $15. 

For the second best letter, $ro. 

For every other letter published, two sub- 
scriptions to THE INDEPENDENT. 

Remember that an illustrated letter is 
likely to prove more interesting than 
any other. Remember that it doesn’t 
matter if you never did write for the 
magazines. We are asking our readers 
for letters—not essays. 

As for our photograph offer, it is 
this : 

For the best photograph, $15. 

For the second best, $10. 

For every other photograph used, two sub- 
scriptions to THe INDEPENDENT. 

Remember that you do not need to be 
a “professional” to compete—nor even 
an expert. Glossy prints are preferred. 
Any subjects can be chosen, but we 
especially request water pictures. Any 
picture that reveals water to the imag- 
ination is a “water picture.” And there 
is “water, water, everywhere!” 

Accounts of vacation experiences sub- 
mitted to the Vacation Editor will not 
be returned if unavailable. Keep a copy, 
therefore. Photographs will be returned 
only where full postage is provided. Do 
not forget to sign your full name and 
address. In sending photographs, write 
your name, address and a descriptive 
caption, the fuller the better, not on a 
separate sheet of paper, but on the back 
of the photograph, mounted or unmount- 
ed. And use a soft pencil; do not write 
on the photograph so that the writing 
“shows thru” or in any way disfigures 
the print. 


Suffrage for women is 
moving eastward. We 
observe that there is a 
possibility of its being embodied in the 
new Ohio Constitution. It has even got 
a respectable minority of votes in the 
Virginia Legislature. But the most in- 
teresting development is seen in its treat- 
ment by candidates for the Presidency. 
Governor Wilson was told in a most 
courteous heckling ietter that some hun- 
dreds of thousands of women will be 
voters at the next election, and that they 
would like to know what his opinion is 
on suffrage. He replied that he had not 
any opinion yet. It was a very important 
matter which he had .not yet studied. 
We gather that he, a student of politics, 
who has reached conclusions on all other 
current questions of difference, has found 
this too much of a poser for him. Mr. 
Roosevelt is wiser and wilier. There is 
nothing so crude about his conclusion. 
He is not impaled on the fence; he is 
fairly on both sides of it. Yes, he be- 
lieves in woman’s suffrage, thinks it has 
the better reason in its favor. But he 
also is against woman’s suffrage—for 
the present. Let the good thing be put 
off until the dear women are more nearly 
a unit in favor of it. Give it to them, not 
now, but when they ask for it. Mean- 
while—well, we all know what he would 
have the good women do meanwhile; let 
them glorify their homes in the good old 
way. We are surprised to see that this 
answer does not give absolute triumphant 
satisfaction. We await a catena of an- 
swers from the rest of the candidates. 
Having learned prudence from the recep- 
tion given to these responses it remains 
for them, if opposed, to hold to silence 
after the manner of British statesmen. 


sae ee ef 


The Candidates 
on Suffrage 


It is reported that 
the President has 
turned down the 
names of two candidates for the vacancy 
in the Supreme Court caused by the 
death of Justice Harlan—one that of 
Judge Hook, of Kansas, and the other 
of Secretary Nagel, of Missouri. The 
reasons are very interesting and sug- 
gestive of the way the country judges of 
causes. Judge Hook is turned down be- 


The Vacancy in the 
Supreme Court 
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cause of his support in a certain case of 
a Jim Crow car law, and Secretary Na- 
gel because of his relation as counsel to 
the St. Louis breweries. Judge Hook’s 
decision may have been in accord with 
his own honest judgment, but the Jim 
Crow car is an injustice and indecency, 
and its protection by a decision of a 
Federal court is at least unfortunate, 
and is one not to be forgiven by those 
who suffer from it. Equally the brew- 
ery is a business off color in public 
esteem. To be its defender and to take 
its money will not give a man favor with 
the American people. To do so may be 
professional, but it shuts him out of the 
highest honors in his profession. And 
it is well that this is the case. It is im- 


possible to make liquor selling a repu- 
table business to engage in, and the 
making of it, or the defending and pro- 
tecting of it, puts a man on his defense 
at the bar of the public conscience. 


a 


A novel experiment in 
A Blue Sky Law legislation comes from 

Kansas, a State which 
does not lack originality. Observing the 
losses to its citizens by means of swin- 
dling schemes which are so plausible that 
they deceive even college professors, 
schemes which use the post office until 
the department excludes them from the 
mails, the Kansas Legislature has enact- 
ed what is called the “blue sky law.” It 
forbids in Kansas the offer for sale of 
interest in enterprises which have no 
other asset than comes from capitalizing 
the blue sky. It is a penal offense to 
offer shares of any company whose char- 
acter has not been approved by a State 
commission. The small and ignorant in- 
vestor is thus protected from those swin- 
dling concerns which the Post Office De- 
partment is trying to suppress. The de- 
partment declares that it has already 
broken up swindling schemes which had 
already taken $77,000,000 out of the sav- 
ings of poor but thrifty people. The 
Philadelphia Legal Aid Society tells us 
that in the past year no other cause led 
to so much hardship and loss as did these 
sham enterprises. Unfortunately, it is 
not till after they have gathered in large 
profits from their dupes that the Post 
Office Department can learn of them 


- thru complaints of loss. 
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The Kansas 
law attempts to prevent a great evil. 


& 


Specializing crops has had 
the curious effect of mak- 
ing some of them entirely 
local, and then creating a sectional pr de 
and prejudice against growing other 
crops equally valuable. Some of the 
cotton States are proud of being ,grow- 
ers of that staple, and it is very difficult 
to get them to plant corn, even when it 
has been proved to be easily grown ¢n1 
more profitable. Georgia, if statistics - 
are reliable, is paying out twenty mil- 
lions of dollars annually for grain and 
hay and similar stuffs (more th:n her 
whole cotton crop is worth) to feed the 
mules that ‘work the cotton fields and 
their owners. The fact is that corn can 
be grown in nearly all of the Southern 
States, and bumper crops in some of 
them. Much the larger part of hay that 
is used in Florida is imported from the 
North, at from $30 to $40 per ton; and 
most of it is very poor hay at that; yet 
no land in the world is better prepared 
by Nature to grow her own fodder for 
summer and her own storages for win- 
ter. Legumes cover the land from 
January to December, including some of 
the clovers, and “beggarweed,” which 
is, all in all, the best legume ever dis- 
covered for hay—better even than alfalfa 
-—it is a plant that will be world famous 
before long. Besides this, the velvet 
bean and the cow pea and the soja bean 
only begin the list that furnishes to the 
common sense cultivator everything that 
he can ask for. These Southern States 
ought to be exporting thousands of tons- 
northward, where hay is sometimes defi- 
cient. One of the editors of Atlanta re- 
ports that, having need of a hay rake, he 
searched thru the hardware stores of 
that city to find one, but in vain, He 
could not find such a tool in the whole 
city for sale. New England has some of 
the same crotchets, and it was not easy 
to induce the clover growers to take up 
with alfalfa, altho that plant is now get- 
ting to be the rage. Connecticut has 
bought its wheat and corn of the West 
for a long time, but is now raising more 
wheat to the acre than Illinois. The 
corn States will grow fatter and richer, 


Local Crops 
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in proportion as the extensive farms are 
cut up into those that are cultivated -in- 
tensively with fruits and vegetables as 
well as cereals. These local whims and 
lack of equipment for varied farming are 
costing the nation a large sum annually ; 
unfortunately we cannot put it into ex- 


act figures. 
a 7 


Belfast’s threatened storm of 
Ulsteria civil war has blown over with- 

out a drop of rain or blood. 
Lightning flashed, thunder rolled, and 
suddenly the sky cleared blue. For weeks 
it had been war. Thirty thousand, sixty 
thousand, a hundred thousand Ulster 
men were to pack the streets uf Belfast 
armed with guns and fiercer clubs and 
forbid Churchill and Redmond to speak 
in support of a measure which nearly 
half Ulster supports. But it was all a 
bluff. When the day came, came also 
Churchill and Redmond, and they spoke 
and went away, assailed with nothing 
worse than the cries that “Ulster will 
fight, and Ulster will be right.” Ulster 
did not fight, for she was told very plain- 


ly by the saner Unionists of England that 
their support after this style was not 
wanted, and they subsided as quietly as 
did a vociferous editor on this side the 
water when told that his support was 


hurting the cause, There remains 
Ulster’s declaration that she will never, 
never submit to an Irish parliament. We 
shall see. There appears to be no seri- 
ous block remaining to prevent the pas- 
sage thru the House of Commons of the 
Home Rule bill introduced this week, 
and with all the opposition of the Hot'se 
of Lords it can be enacted as law during 
the life of this Parliament. That will 
leave Welsh disestablishment as the next 
reform. 
sz 


We are glad that the 
protests (of which ours 
was one of the first) 
against that provision of the Dillingham 
immigration bill excluding Japanese 
laborers have brought about the sec- 
tion’s elimination. It is extraordinary 
that by any perversity or blunder it 
could have found its way into the 
bill. As the Japanese were not men- 
tioned by name, members of the com- 
mittee may not at first have seen its 
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bearing, and when seen they readily 
made the correction. Its retention would 
have been an insult to a friendly nation 
which is doing all possible to keep on 
good terms with us, notwithstanding 
our attitude is not all that could be de- 
sired. 

ed 

We give too much 
credit to the good 
sense of the Japan- 
ese Home Minister to believe that it is 
his plan to create a new. syncretistic 
religion for Japan, which shall combine 
the excellences of Christianity, Bud- 
dhism and Shintoism. The statement is 
that he has called a conference of the 
leading representatives of these three 
religions for such a purpose. We can 
well believe he may propose to give 
them each a place as a state religion, 
such as Shintoism now holds; or, more 
likely, seeing the loss of faith in the 
old religiens, and feeling the importance 
of strengthening decayed ethical stand- 
ards, he may desire to discover among 
the three religions what they hold in 
common that is binding on the con- 
science. This is not an unreasonable 
thing to do, and it may be easier now 
that the later sects of Buddhism have 
been sloughing off the old crudities and 
superstitions and so are approximating 
somewhat toward Christianity, as do the 
new Somajes in India, and the Babists 
of Persia, who make much of the spirit- 
ual elements of religion and the father- 
hood of God, which they learn from 
Christianity. 


Japan in Search of 
a Religion 


a 

Father Hyacinthe Loyson, who died 
last week at the good age of eighty- 
five, was one of the most eloquent of 
French preachers. He left the Cathclic 
Church for the Old Catholics, and main- 
tained a sympathetic relation to the 
Protestants of Europe and America. He 
was born in New Orleans, La., visited 
here in support of the Old Catholic 
Church, and married an American lady. 
He was buried from the largest Protes- 
tant Church in Paris. His breadth of 
fellowship had no limits, and a few years 
ago the two visited North Africa and 
Syria in a movement for sympathy with 
the Mohammedans. He and Madame 
Loyson and their son Paul have all been 
writers for THE INDEPENDENT. 
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At the meeting in honor of Joseph H. 
Choate, mentioned in the introduction to 
the first article in this week’s issue, Am- 
bassador Reid referred to the distin- 
guished members of the law firm with 
which Mr. Choate had been connected, 
and particularly to Mr. Evarts. There- 
upon Mr. Choate was moved to tell a 
story of Mr. Evarts while he was Secre- 
tary of State. Said Mr. Choate: 

“It was just at the time when he was think- 
ing of asking Mr. Reid to accept the foreign 
mission. You have all been in Washington 
and you know very well the great elevator that 
takes people up to the State Department. Mr. 
Evarts and 1 were going up on the elevator 
to his office soon after he became Secretary 
of State. He looked serious. I think he was 
meditating the appointment spoken of. The 
elevator had forty or fifty people in it; and as 
we ground slowly up, Mr. Evarts looked 
around with that natural twinkle in his eyes 
and said: ‘This is the largest collection for 
foreign missions that I have ever seen taken 
up.’’ 

& 

We are not surprised that the Con- 
gressional Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee will summon Mr. Bryan to tell 
them what evidence he has for a recent 
statement of his: 

“Democrats, beware! The ‘money trust,’ 
having failed in its efforts to prevent an in- 
vestigation, is now trying to force an investi- 
gation by the Banking Committee. The fact 
that the ‘money trust’ wants that committee 
intrusted with the investigation is proof posi- 
tive that it thinks it can control that com- 


It may be difficult for him to show that 
he is sufficiently in touch with the 
“money trust” to know what it wants, or 
that it thinks that it can control that 
committee. Of course the committee 
resents the charge and will ask his 
proofs. 
& 


The Chinese Recorder is the monthly 
organ of the missions in China ; and their 
attitude is well exprest in the following 
paragraph from its editorial columns: 


“Now a stupendous revolution is in prog- 
ress looking to the establishment of many 
of the ideas Christianity has advocated. Un- 
less the signs fail, the end of the present revo- 
lution will mean a wider field and greater 
freedom of action for Christianity, for many 
of the men prominent in the revolution have 
espoused Christianity; ot the rank and file 
large numbers have been under the same in- 
fluence.” 


We have mentioned that Dr. Sun is a 


‘institution. 
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Christian, that Yuan Shih-kai educates 
his sons in mission schools, and Wu 
Ting-fang has learned his love of democ- 
racy in our ape. 


It is a pleasure to know by the de- 
cision of the Federal Court at Indian-~ 
apolis that the detective Burns acted un- 
der full authority of law when he took 
under a requisition from the Governor of 
California James J. McNamara from In- 
dianapolis to Los Angeles for trial. 
There was no kidnaping in the case, an | 
no State law could interfere with the 
right and duty uinder the Federal- Con- 
stitution of the Governor of Indiana to 
honor the requisition from California. 
The charge of kidnaping had been so 
often repeated that it was beginning to 
get credit, 

& 

The $400,000 given by a Jew of India 
to found a Jewish university in Jerusa- 
lem will be a good starter. But while 
money will go a good way there in build- 
ings and land, there will be needed much 
more from wealthy Hebrews of Europe 
and America to establish a really worthy 
We do not regret the Zion- 
ist movement which is trying to regener- 
ate and repossess Palestine. Let them 
win it if they can. 


The printing by us of the poem “Kip- 
ling’s Psychology,” by Marion Couthony 
Smith, has stirred a flock of poets to offer 
verses in the Kipling meter, but we dc 
not care to occupy our space with them 
Miss Smith’s residence should have bee~ 
given as East Orange, N. J., instead o7 
South Orange. 


President Taft in an address last Mon- 
day came out as definitely as was possi- 
ble without giving names in defense of 
his policy and record against the criti- 
cisms of Mr. Roosevelt. We may take it 
that there will be no further hesitation 
or avoidance, but that Taft and Rodse- 
velt aré both openly in the field as rival 
candidates, ; 
® 

It is said that the Kaiser intends to 
dissolve the new Reichstag, because it 
contains too many Socialists. But. we 
doubt if such a body is soluble even in 


‘aqua regia, 
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The Injustice of Insurance Taxes 


Ir policyholders in American life in- 
surance companies realized that every 
State in the Union was engaged in the 
profitable practice of taxing their insur- 
ance prem:ums, they might bestir them- 
selves and try to abolish this unjust ex- 
pense by appealing to their local Con- 
gressmen or writing letters to their re- 
spective State Insurance Departments. 
The States not only tax the real property 
owned by the life insurance companies 
but also—for the chief reason that they 
need the money !—put an obiigatory tax 
upon the voluntary tax which the thrifty 
citizen puts upon himself when he pays 
his life insurance premium. 

About four years ago the State of 
New York joined the. procession by ‘n- 
stituting this so-called Franchise Tax of 
one per cent., which it has rigorously 
collected ever ‘since, and many other 
States tax as high as two and two and a 
half and even three per cent. the 
premium receipts collected by the vari- 
ous companies. As an example of how 
much ‘s thus collected, the three great 
New York companies alone paid nearly 
two millions of dollars last year to the 
several States, exclusive of their regular 
taxes. 

The various life insurance companies 
realize the injustice of this tax and do 
all they can to fight it, and the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents 
watches the various proposed bills of 
State Legislatures which are aiming to 
increase this tax and strives to show the 
injustice of them as well as to procure 
more uniformity of rate thruout the 
States and a decrease in them all: But 
still the system goes merrily on because 
the States claim that a life insurance 
company which does business within 
their confines should pay something for 
the protection it receives. A State 
cla‘ms that the supervision which it ex- 
ercises is an expense, which the company 
should properly pay for. The answer to 
this is that the expense to the State of 
supervising the business of a company 


which pays, say, $300,000 in premium 
taxes to that State, would probably not 
exceed $10,000 or $15,000. 

It is a temptingly easy way for a State 
to add to its funds, for the people gen- 
erally look upon a large life insurance 
company as a rich corporation, that can 
well afford to. be “soaked,” and the pol- 
icyholders of that company are compara- 
tively few in number, and those few do 
not realize that the taxes come indirectly 
out of their own pockets. 

The hackneyed argument that this .is 
a tax upon thrift does not make a very 
strong appeal, because most. taxes are 
upon thrift. A man saves money and 
builds h’mself a house, and this house is 
taxed. That is also a tax upon thrift, 
but, as Daniel Webster first pointed out, 
a premium tax is a tax upon a tax—an 
enforced tax upon a voluntary tax. A 
man takes out insurance upon his life, 
not for his own comfort but for the wel- 
fare of his dependents, to keep his fam- 
ily from becoming a charge upon the 
State—and he is taxed by that State for 
so doing. His neighbor is not so un- 
selfish; he does not insure his life, he 
pays no premium and no premium tax; 
he dies, leaving his dependents unpro- 
vided for, and his neighbors—‘ncluding 
the man who pays his premium tax—pay 
taxes to support orphan asylums, homes 
for the aged and so on. 

This iniquitous tax is not brought 
home to the policyholder, because his 
company pays it. But while the com- 
pany pays it directly, its members pay it 
indirectly, because the insurance costs 
just that much more to maintain. 


s 


Tue Aetna Life Insurance Company 
issues in the interests of its casualty de- 
partment a handbook entitled Emergency 
Medical and Surgical Aid, with a sub- 
title. “What to Do and What Not to 
Do.” The handbook has been prepared 
by Dr. Ernest A. Wells, and seems to us 
a most useful and practical work, equally 
compact and serviceable. 
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_American Eanks South of Us 


Ir has frequently been said by those 
familiar with conditions in the countries 
south of us that our export trade with 
those countries would be fac‘litated and 
increased if there were American banks 
in the capitals or chief ports. American 
capitalists are about to establish a bank 
at the capital of Nicaragua. The capi- 
talists are the well-known bankers of 
this city, J. & W. Seligman & Co. and 
Brown Brothers & Co. They have 
loaned $1,500,000 to Nicaragua and will 
increase the loan to $15,000,000 if the 
Senate at Washington ratifies the pend- 
ing loan treaty. The withdrawal, last 
week, of the offer which J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. made, in 
connection with the proposed loan of 
$10,000,000 to Honduras, and the shelvy- 
ing of the loan agreement w’th that 
country, do not necessarily affect the 
condition of the similar agreement with 
Nicaragua. The proposed bank is to be 
distinctly an American institution, char- 
tered in Connecticut. It will be some- 
thing more than a commercial bank, for 
it is authorized to be the fiscal and dis- 
bursing agent of Nicaragua, to issue 
bank notes, to coin money, and -to estab- 
lish a new currency system. We shall 
be glad to hear of the ratification of the 
loan treaty, and we hope a failure to 
ratify it will not prevent the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the bank. 

It became known last week that a com- 
pany formed in Argentina, under the 
auspices or with the aid of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association—the 
North and South American Banking 
and Commercial Company—is to estab- 
lish in Buenos Ayres a_ bank, with 
$20,000,000 capital. While the twenty- 
five incorporators are capitalists, ranch 
owners and other residents of Argentina, 
there will be an American branch, and 
the institution will seek to promote trade 
with this country. We are confident that 
in the near future other banks, supported 
wholly or in part by American capital, 
and designed to facilitate international 
trade, will be established south of us. 


Canada’s trade with the West Indies has 
been promoted and enlarged by the 
Canadian branch banks in those islands. 
The newest of these banks is in Santo 
Domingo, where there is no American 
bank, altho the fiscal affairs of the re- 
public are administered by agents or 
representatives of the Government of 
the United States. 
ead 

....A slight increase of the pig iron 
output is shown by the report for Janu- 
ary. In that month 2,057,911 tons were 
produced, against 2,043,270 in Decem- 
ber, and 1,999,443 in November. 

....As all orders for mailing checks 
for Union Pacific dividends were de- 
stroyed in the Equitable building, stock- 
holders are asked to apply to the treas- 
urer, at 165 Broadway, for blank order 
forms, which are to be signed by them. 

....A corporation in which financiers 
of Paris, Antwerp, Brussels and Am- 
sterdam are said to be interested has 
taken the name of the Montauk Harbor 
Improvement Company and has bought 
4,200 acres of land fronting on Fort 
Pond Bay, at the eastern end of Long 
Island, for a steamship terminal. 

....The Treasury Department has 
awarded $50,000 to Joseph L. Payne, 
bookkeeper, an informer who gave evi- 
dence as to the customs frauds of the 
Duveen Brothers, and $25,000 to Peter 
Redling, informer in the Bradford lining 
cases. In the Duveen cases the Govern- 
ment recovered about $1,200,000, and in 
the Bradford cases between $400,000 
and $500,000. 

....A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Lawyers’ Mortgage Com- 
pany (of which Richard M. Hurd is 
president) will be held on the 26th inst. 
to take action as to an increase of the 
company’s capital stock from $4,000,000 
to $6,000,000 by the issue of 20,000 addi- 
tional shares. It is proposed that each 
stockholder shall have the privilege of 
subscribing for the new stock at par, at 
the rate of one share for every two 
shares of the present stock standing in 
his name. 
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From a Photograph Showing the Last Step in Locating the Exact Center of Population of the United States. 


“The Center of Population” 
A Title that Fits Every Bell Telephone 


From the census of 1910 it is found that the center of population is in Bloomington, Indiana, latitude 
39 degrees 10 minutes 12 seconds north, and longitude 86 degrees 32 minutes 20 seconds west. 


“Tf all the people in the United States 
were to be assembled in one place, the 
center of population would be the point 
which they could reach with the mini- 
mum aggregate travel, assuming that 
they all traveled in direct lines from their 
residence to the meeting place.” 

—U. S. Census Bulletin. 


This description gives a word picture 
of every telephone in the Bell system. 


Every Bell telephone is the center of 
the system. 


It is the point which can be reached 
with “the minimum aggregate travel,” 
by all the people living within the range 
of telephone transmission and having 
access to Bell telephones. 


Wherever it may be on the map, each 
Bell telephone is a center for purposes 
of intercommunication. 


To make each telephone the center 
of communication for the largest number 
of people, there must be One System, 
One Policy and Universal Service for a 
country of more than ninety million. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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PHCENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNEC- 
TICUT 


The 61st annual statement of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, of which John M. Holcombe is Presi- 
dent, is full of interesting facts and figures and 
indicates a continued and healthy growth which 
cannot fail to be extremely gratifying to the pol- 
icyholders as well as to the management of the 
company. The new business of 1911 shows a 
considerable increase over that of 1910. 9,153 
new policies insuring $18,953,122 were issued and 
paid for in 1911, the total number of policies in 
force being 72,100 or an increase during the year 
of 4,758. The total amount of insurance in force 
is now $135,897,216, nearly $10,000,000 more than 
a year ago. The increase in the I91I income 
over that of the previous year was $410,544, the 
total income being $6,672,928. The assets are now 
$32,313,102, an increase of more than $2,000,000 
during the year. The excess of assets over 
ascertained and computed liabilities is $2,- 
158,660. Of this excess $983,907 has been set 
apart for the payment of dividends and taxes due 
in 1912 and subsequent years, so that there is a 
margin over and above actual and computed li- 
abilities of $1,174,753. For many years it has 
been the policy of the company to invest the 
larger part of its assets in loans upon real estate. 
The experience of more than thirty years has 
confirmed the wisdom of this policy, which is still 
continued. No loss of principal or interest has 
occurred for at least twenty-five years in an in- 
vestment of this character. More than 1,700 new 
loans were made in I9II amounting to about $4,- 
000,000. The mortgage loans in force at the end 
of the year amounted to $19,186,233. 


UNITED STATES ANNUITY AND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY 


The United States Annuity and Lite Insurance 
Company of Chicago in its annual statement as of 
December 31, 1911, makes a most satisfactory and 
creditable exhibit of the year’s business. During 
1911 2,173 policies were issued and revived, in- 
suring more than $4,000,000. The total amount 
of insurance in force at the end of the year was 
$9,753,254, represented by 5,265 policies. It is an 
interesting fact that over 8o per cent. of the pre- 
mium. income of 1910 was renewed in 1911. The 
statement shows a gain in income of $54,131, a 
gain in assets of $150,394 and a gain in insurance 
in force of $1,805,803. The total assets are now 
$772,167, while the surplus to policyholders is 
$319,048. The United States Annuity and Life 
Insurance Company is organized under the com- 
pulsory deposit law of Illinois. Henry A. Salzer 
is President and William T. Smith, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 





NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 

The financial statement of the National Surety 
Company of New York for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1911, is now published and shows that 
the total assets have grown to $5,980,081, an -in- 
crease during the year of $711,433. The capital 
stock of the company :emains at $1,500,000, while 
the surplus which a year ago was $1,163,814 has 
grown to $1,507,681. In view of the fact that the 
newspapers report thefts of $12,000,000 during 
the year of 1911 by trusted officials and em- 
ployees the usefuiness of such an organization as 
the National Surety Company cannot be overes- 
tinated. The President of the company is Wil- 
liam B. Joyce; E. T. Warner, formerly of the 
American Surety Company, and Arthur W. Ran- 
kin, formerly Manager of the National Surety 
Company at St. Louis, have recently been ap- 
pointed Vice-Presidents, and the Secretary is 
Hubert J. Hewitt. 
GENERAL ACCIDEN7 FIRE AND LIFE AS- 

SURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 

The United States Branch of the General Ac- 
cident Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 
in its annual statement as of January 1, 1912, 
shows total assets of $2,743,936, as against $2,619,- 
354 a year ago. The reserve for unearned pre- 
miums is $1,118,698 and the reserve for losses 
and sundry items is $878,113, leaving a surplus 
to policyholders of $747,125, which is more than 
$100,000 larger than the surplus of a year ago. 
The company was established in Perth, Scotland, 
more than twenty-five years ago, and it has been 
writing insurance in the United States since 1899. 
The main office of the United States Branch is in 
Philadelphia, and the. joint United States Man- 
agers are John A. Kelly and C. Norie-Miller. The 
managers of the Metropolitan District are the 
John A. Kelly Company, at 55 John Street, New 
York. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 

The record of 1911 for the Connecticut General 

Life Insurance Company of Hartford, which has 

just issued its 47th annual statement, shows in- 

creases in assets, premium income, total income, 


unassigned funds and insurance in force. The 
total assets January 1, 1912, were $10,914,227, a 
gain of $1,031,423, while the surplus to policy- 
holders, including the capital stock of $300,000, is 
$1,331,854, a gain of $109,464. A notable feature 
of the company’s statement is the record of its 
new business in Connecticut, the amount written 
in its home State in 1orr being $1,895,687. The 
insurance row in force in that State is $10,386,521. 
The recent reports of the Connecticut Insurance 
Department show that the Connecticut General 
averages the lowest expense ratio of any company 
doing business in the State. The President of 
the company is R. W. Huntington, Jr. 
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OBITUARY 


JAMES TOLMAN PYLE 

James Tolman Pyle, the President of James Pyle & 
Sons, died suddenly of heart disease in his office at Edge- 
water, N. J., on Thursday, February 8, 1912. He went 
to his office as usual in the morning, apparently in his 
ordinary health. About eleven o'clock he fell forward on 
his desk and died before medical assistance could be 
secured. Mr. Pyle, who was born in ‘New York City 
fifty-seven years ago, was the son of James Pyle, the 
founder of the firm of James Pyle & Sons, manufacturers 
of soap and pearline. He was educated in the public 
schools of New York and after graduating entered the 
employ of his father in the rearline factory. After the 
death of his father James T. Pyle became the head of the 
firm, which was later incorporated. In 1884 he married 
Miss Adelaide McAlpin, the only daughter of D. H 
McAlpin. Mrs. Pyle and six children survive him. Mr. 
Pyle was a member of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York Zoological Society, American Society Service, 
American Museum of Natural History and the People’s 
Institute. He was also a member of the Metropolitan, 
Grolier, Riding, Lawyers’, Morristown, Morris County 
Golf and Nassau Clubs. The funeral services were 
held at the Brick Church, Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
seventh Street, on Monday, February 12, 1912. 





The following dividends are announced: 

General Chemical Co., common, 1% per cent., 
payable March 1. 

American Tobacco Co., preferred, 114 per cent., 
payable April 1. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., payable February 15; quarterly 
common, 1% per cent., payable March 20. 

Pratt & Whitney Co., quarterly, preferred 114 
per cent., payable February 15. 

Butterick Co., 34 per cent., payable March 1. 

Union Pacific RR. Co., semi-annual, preferred, 
$2.00 per share; quarterly, common,- $2.50 per 
share, both payable April 1. 

Federal Utilities (Incorporated), quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 114 per cent., payable March 1. 

Mechanics and Metals National Bank,. quarterly, 
3 per cent., payable February 13. 

Southern Pacific Co., quarterly, $1.50 per share, 
payable April 1. 








National Life Insurance Co. 


Montpelier, Vermont 
Chartered 1848 


Purely Mutual 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


This strong company, with an established rejutation 
for fair dealing and low cost but high grade service, 
issuing unsurpassed policy contracts and having the 
record of advancing dividend scales four times in the 
last four years, offers to the agent who knows and 
will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for the Company’s sixty-second 
annual report. 

Correspondence solicited. 


EDWARD D. FIELD 


Superintendent of Agencies. 








N. Y. R. O. 


BONDS 


ARE SAFE 


Because Principal is assured by assets five 
times the amount of bonds issued. 

Because this company has never deviated from 
the principle of purchasing Real Estate for per- 
manent ownership. 

Because its business has been successful for 
15 years, with increasing strength, security, profits 
and dividends. 

Because its securities are not influenced by po- 
Il tical or financial uncertainties. 

Because the management is composed of ex- 
perienced, capable, conservative men who have 
spent their entire careers in the study of realty 
values. 


10-Year Bonds, $100 each, paying 6% semi- 
annually by check, can be bought outright 
or in annual payments over a period of years. 


Over $1,000,000 repaid investors to date. 


Booklet F describes our business in detail. Sent on request. 


New York Realty Owners 


Rescurces $3,500,000 
Cap. & Sur. $2,500.000 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


A Safe Bond 


I am recommending, as a safe, quiet 
and conservative investment for in- 
come, a Public Utilitv bond on a Mid- 
dle-Western property 


To Yield 5.40%. 
Earnings—aiter payment of prior 
charges—are more than six times the 
interest on these bonds, and more 
than 2% times all interest charges. 
Security —The market value of stocks 
that come after these bonds is more 
than three times the bonds of this 
issue outstanding. Dividends of 6% 
have been paid on the preferred stock 

since organization. This stock has a 
good market. 


Market—These bonds are underwrit- 
ten and sponsored by a strong, con- 
servative banking house. The market 
is reasonable, though not wide. 


Write for detailed description. 


C.M.KEYS 


35 Nassau Street New York 
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REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
FREE FROM TAX IN CONNECTICUT 


Write for information to 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


Middletown, Conn. Chartered 1872 
The Oldest Mortgage Company in America 


o Safest, Most Promising and Profitable ° 
4 Investment on the Market To-day 
Daring the Past 30 Years no Client ° 
has Lost a Dollar. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 

Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE. MO. 
For Sale—first-Class lowa Far Mortgages 
which meet the requirements of life insurance companies, 


trust companies and savings banks. Thorough investiga- 
tion of the securities and myself welcomed. 


Cc. W. SOESBE, - ~ ~ Greene, lowa 


DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY. 

No. 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, February 7, 1912. 
The transfer books of the preferred and common stock 
of The American Tobacco Company will be closed at 3 
o'clock M. on the 2ist day of February, 1912, for the 
purposes of preferred dividend this day declared, and the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the company to be 
held on the 13th day of March, 1912, and be reopened at 

10 o’clock A. ‘M. on the 14th day of March, 1912. 
J. T. WILCOX, Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


No. 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, February 7, 1912. 


A dividend of 1%% has been declared upon the pre- 
ferred stock of The American Tobacco Company payable 
on April 1, 1912, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 21, 1912. Checks will be mailed. 

_J. M. W. HICKS, Treasurer. _ 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
25 Broad Street, New York, January 26, 1912. 
A dividend of one and one-half per cent. (11%4%) has 
heen declared on the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able March 1, 1912, to stockholders of record at close of 
business February 19, 1912. 
JAMES L. MORGAN, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 

New York, February 7th, 1912. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND 
COMPANY has this day declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of ONE and ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the 
PREFERRED STOCK of the Company, payable February 
15th, 1912. The transfer books will close at 12 o’clock 
Noon, February 10th, 1912, and will reopen at 10 o’clock 

in the forenoon of February 16th, 1912. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
New York, February 7th, 1912. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND 
COMPANY has this day declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of ONE and ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the 
COMMON STOCK of the Company, payable March 20th, 
1912. The transfer books will close at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon of March 12th, 1912, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock in the forenoon of March 2ist, 1912, 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY. 

New York, February 7th, 1912. 
The Board of Directors of PRATT & WHITNEY COM- 
PANY has this day declared the regular quarterly div!- 
dend of ONE and ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the PRE- 
FERRED STOCK of the Company, payable February 15th. 
1912. The transfer books will close at 12 o’clock Noon, 
February 10th, 1912, and will reopen at 10 o'clock in the 

forenoon of February 16th, 191 
CHARLES L. CORNBLL, Treasurer. 












































SPECIAL NOTICE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of 
$2.00 per share on the Preferred Stock and a 
Quarterly Dividend of 

$2.50 per share ou the Common Stock 
of this Company have this day been declared pay- 
able at the Treasurer’s office, 165 Broadway. 
New York, N. Y., on April 1, 1912, to stock- 
holders of record at 12:00 Noon, Saturday, March 
2, 1912. The stock transfer books will not be 
closed for the payment of these dividends. 

All orders for mailing dividend cheques were de- 
stroyed by fire on the 9th ultimo, though all of the 
Company’s stock transfer books were saved. 

Stockholders are requested to apply to the under- 
signed for blank order forms and return them 
as promptly as possible, properly filled in,dated and sign- 
ed, in conormity with the instructions printed thereon, 


Stockholders temporarily abroad can obtain dividend 
order forms from Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., of 
London, Cheques for dividends will uot be mailed 


without proper written instructions by letter or on the 
Company’s forms. 


FREDERIC V. S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1912. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 22 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and fifty 
cents ($1.50) per share on the Capital Stock of this 
Company has been declared payable at the Treasurer's 
Office, No. 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on April 1, 
1912, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P. M. on 
Tuesday, March 5, 1912. 

For the purposes of the Annual Meeting of stock 
holders to be held on Wednesday, April 3, 1912, the 
transfer books of this Company will be closed at 3 
v’clock P. M. on Tuesday, March 5, 1912, and reopene: 
on Thursday, April 4, 1912, at 10.00 A. M. 

All orders for ‘mailing dividend cheques were de- 
stroyed by fire on the ninth ultimo, thoagh all of the 
Company’s stock transfer books were saved. In order 
that the usual dividend cheques may be promptly re - 
ceived by all stockholders, it is necessary that dividend 
orders be filed with the Treasurer, otherwise no such 
dividend will be paid except to the stockholder of 
record personally, or his duly authorized agent, when 
satisfactorily identified. Blank order forms can be 
had on application to the undersigned. 


A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Treasurer. 
New York, February 8, 1912. 


























THE BUTTERICK COMPANY, BUTTERICK BUILDING. 
New York City, February 7th, 1912. 


The Board of Directors of this Company has this day 
declared a Dividend of three-quarters of one per cent. on 
its capital stock outstanding, payable on March Ist, 1912, 
to ——S of record on February 19th, 1912, at three 


o'clock P. 
Cc. D. WILDER, Treasurer. 
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THE 


CONNECTICUT 


Fire Insurance Gompany 


OF HARTFORD 


JANUARY 1, 1912 


Cash Capital 
Reserve for Reinsurance 
Reserve for all Outstanding 
Claims 341,021.28 
2,117,286.39 


$7,517,091.41 


J. D. BROWNE, President 
W. T. HOWE JOHN A. COSMUS 


Sec’y. Ass’t Sec’y. 


WILLARD S. BROWN & CO. 


Agents 


1 Liberty Street, New York 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


United States Annuity & Life Insurance Co. 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
December 3ist, 1911 
ASSETS. 

Mortgage Loans on Real Estate $308,905.00 
Real Estate 11,600.00 
Bonds and Stocks Owned (market value) 336,970-50 
Cash in Office and in Banks 48,154.83 
Accrued Interest 6,810.95 
Net deferred Premiums (Reserve charged 

in Liabilities) 26,236.13 
Bills Receivable . 7 105.68 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 

Secured by Reserve 33,384.16 
$772,167.25 
$25,096.28 


Gross Assets 
Assets not admitted 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on Policies 
Death Claims, Due and Unpaid 
Death Claims, proofs incomplete - 7,280.00 
Bills Outstanding and Taxes Accrued.... 6,684.20 
Policy dividends left with Co., premiums 

and interest in advance 4,301.08 
Dividends Apportioned to Policy Holders. 27,729.11 
Surplus to Policy Holders 319,947.86 


$406,225.00 
NONE 


$772,167.25 
Gain in Income $54,130.89 
ED St TR nse on Gyn dee<eek-ee6e tebe 150,393-65 
Gain in Insurance in force 1,805,803.00 
Over 80 per cent. of the premium income of 1910 
($245,962.42) renewed in 1g1t. 


OFFICERS. 
HENRY A. SALZER, President 
CLAIR E. MORE, Vice-President 
WILLIAM T. SMITH, Secretary and Treasurer 
LUCIUS McADAM, Actuary 
JAMES H. STOWELL, M.D., Medical Director 
BULKLEY, GRAY & MORE, General Counsel 

















ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Willlssue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Com any and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the ex, i:ation of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of $25,625,288,114.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent of 245,318,624.22 
Paid losses during that period... 1375525,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 

87,544,160.00 


deemed ' $0,138,500.00 
Leaving outstanding at 
time 7,405,660.00. 
Interest paid on certificates 
amounts to 
On December 31, ro11, the assets 
of the company amounted to.. 13,465,923-62 
The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the y.ar, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 
. For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
A. A. Raven, President, 
Cornetius Etpert, Vice-President, 
Watter Woop Parsons, 2d Vice-President, 
Cuartes E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 
Joun H. Jones Stewart, 4th Vice-President. 
G. Stanton Fioyp-Jones, Secretary. 


21,703,538.85 ° 











UNITE STATES BRANCH, PHILADELPHIA 


General Accident *“firt™” 


Assurance Corporation, uz. 
JOHN A. KELLY C. NORIE MILLER 


Joint Managers 


New York Office: 55 John St. 
JOHN A. KELLY, CO., Mgrs. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


January I, 1912. 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Stocks 
Real Estate 
Premiums in course of collec- 
tion 
Interest accrued 
Cash on Deposit and in Office 105,709.49 


$2,743,935.68 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve. for unearned Premi- 
$1,118,697.99 
616,520.81 
261,591.80 
747,125.08 


Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Sundries ......... 
Surplus to Policyholders 


$2,743,935.08 
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The Officers and Directors of The Mutual Bank announce the opening today of the new 
Mutual Bank building and Safe Deposit Vaults, at 49 and 51 West 33rd Street, New York. 


This building is not to be confused with improvised banking facilities in rented space. It 
has been built for and will be occupied solely by The Mutual Bank. It is a modern banking 
structure, designed throughout to accommodate an institution which long ago outgrew its 


former quarters. Both the bank proper and the safe deposit vaults have been built to The 
Mutual Bank’s own specifications and requirements. 


The location of the new Mutual Bank building, at West 33rd Street, just a few feet from 
Broadway, and in the heart of the city, makes it one of the most centrally situated banks in 
New York, and unusually convenient for important business institutions now locating in this 


section of the city. Its appointments, moreover, are unique in the measure of convenience 
they afford to patrons. 


The growth and success of The Mutual Bank may be briefly and chiefl 


attributed to its 
stability, 


to the efficiency of its methods, to its personal service to the individual, as well as 


to that conservatism of policy which must ever remain the best and wisest of banking tra- 
ditions. 


Interest allowed on Time Certificates of Deposit, and on check 
accounts carrying ajequate balances. The Bank’s officers will also 
welcome an opportunity to advise with prospective depositors at any time 


DIRECTORS / OFFICERS 
RICHARD pu. ArT D, Chairman CHARLES A. SACKETT 

ANDREW PF CONNIC MUEL McMILLAN President 
THOMAS DIMOND CHARTES A. SACKETT JOHN C. VAN CLEAF 
OTTO M. EIDLITZ ISADORE SAKS ice-President 
A. P. W. KINNAN CHARLES P. TAFT HUGH_N. KIRKLAND 
Cc. W. LUYSTER JAMES THOMSON Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
FE. A. McALPIN C. VAN CLEAF 


JOHN C. EUGENE GALVIN 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 


49-51 West Thirty-Third Street - New York 











